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NEw SERIES Vou. XL No. 5 MAy 1955 
MARY AND JOHN 


ROM their station at the foot of the Cross our Lady and 

St John heard the dying Christ give them to each other: 
“Woman, behold thy son; son, behold thy mother.” Jesus was 
providing for the future of His lonely, widowed Mother in 
accordance with the fourth commandment. But He was also, as 
is generally believed, giving a Mother to His Church; St John 
officially, so to say, represented the Church. Mary is indeed our 
Mother independently of any specific act of Christ bequeathing 
her to us; in virtue of our membership of the Mystical Body His 
Mother becomes ours ; Christ is the first-born of many brethren. 
But it was to be expected that our Lord would set His seal per- 
sonally on our relationship with Mary; and there was no more 
fitting time than when He was manifesting by His death that 
He loved men, in St John’s phrase, “to the end”. She was the 
second of Christ’s wonderful legacies to His followers. On the 
eve of His death He gave us Himself in the Holy Eucharist; on 
the day of His death He gave us the next best gift at His 
disposal, His Mother. 

‘And from that hour the disciple took her to his own.” For 
the rest of her life she shared the home of St John. They shared 
their memories and often communed together. St John is the 
eagle among the evangelists, the seer, John the divine, who in 
his Gospel, as a distinguished theologian has said, illuminates 
an everyday prose with the eternal splendours. It was, of course, 
Christ’s teaching that he gave us. But he penetrated that 
teaching as no other seems to have done. Many causes contri- 
buted to his lofty vision: his natural genius, the overflowing 
grace of God, his particular intimacy with Christ, and in the 
years following the Ascension, during which he came to his 
spiritual maturity, undoubtedly the influence of Mary. 

Mary was to St John a living memory of his Master. Her 
look and bearing, her temperament and natural qualities were 
strikingly like her Son’s; she had transmitted them to Him by 

Vol. xi 257 R 
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the laws of heredity and that more completely than usual, since 
He had no human father. But it was not merely, or chiefly, the 
natural likeness that St John loved and revered. There was a 
supernatural affinity; Mary was a reflex of Jesus, as far as a 
mere creature could be. Alice Meynell’s beautiful lines express 
what St John must have felt: 


258 


None can be like Him, none; 

Not she who bore Him. Yet I saw the whole 
Eternal, infinite Christ within the one 

Small mirror of her soul.? 


The apostle lived in a school of perfection. He saw every virtue 
practised in the completest way : utter purity of mind and body, 
humility and greatness of soul, prudence, justice and fortitude, 
but above all supreme faith, hope and love. Under such an 
influence St John could not fail to grasp ever more clearly the 
divine view of men and events, and to learn to live habitually 
alone with the Alone. Mary radiated God as no woman had 
ever done or could do; and a great light in the apostle’s life 
was extinguished when her Son took her to Himself. 

How often must they have talked of the past, these two, the 
Mother and the beloved disciple! He was avid to learn all he 
could about Jesus, and Mary could tell him so much. He heard 
from her of her tranquil life at Nazareth—a hidden life of con- 
stant prayer and of humdrum domestic duties. Into this holy 
but very ordinary life God had suddenly broken like a storm, 
calling her in her humility to be the Woman of prophecy, the 
Virgin who would bear a Son. Time and again Mary told 
St John the story of Christ’s birth and infancy, the story which 
St Luke records, possibly as told him by St John. She told him 
also some of the many things which, as he remarks at the end of 
his Gospel, if they were all recorded, the world itself could not 
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contain all the books that would be needed. To look back over | 
those days, under the guidance of the penetrating, understand- | 


ing soul of Mary, and so to get a complete picture of the whole 
Christ, was in St John’s spiritual formation an influence that 
cannot be assessed. 


1 Aenigma Christi. 
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As St John reflected on his own all too short intimacy with 
Christ, all the scenes he had witnessed and the discourses he had 
listened to stood out with ever-increasing vividness ; sixty years 
after the event he could narrate them as though they were still 
present—the day, the hour, the locality, the thrust and counter- 
thrust of the discussions, the attitudes of Christ, of His friends 
and of His enemies. Mary recalled two scenes particularly. One 
was his first meeting with Christ’s Mother at the marriage 
feast at Cana. That day, as he recorded in his Gospel, had seen 
the beginning of his real faith in Christ; for our Lord, at His 
Mother’s request—forestalling in her loving anxiety the needs 
of others—had anticipated the hour of His manifestation and 
worked His first miracle. The point of the miracle was not lost 
on St John, the Eucharistic Evangelist. He saw how clearly it 
prefigured Christ’s last marvellous gift to His followers, when 
He Himself changed, and gave them power to change, not now 
water into wine, but bread into His own Body and wine into 
His Blood. He realized also how fitting it was that Mary should 
play a preluding part in that symbolic miracle, since she had 
been chosen by God to bring to earth and prepare the Lamb 
who was Priest and Victim of Calvary and the Eucharist. 

The second scene was on Calvary. St John’s laconic state- 
ment, “‘there stood by the cross of Jesus his Mother’’, is to us 
almost painfully matter-of-fact, and gives no indication of the 
heart-rending grief she was suffering, nor of the sentiments that 
filled her soul. But St John, who stood with her, must have 
known both then and from subsequent conversations with her 
how much she endured and how closely she was united with her 
Son, surrendering Him up to death for men with that “fiat” 
which had ruled all her life, and offering her own anguish along 
with His, that the work of redemption which He was accom- 
plishing might bear fruit in souls. As he pondered over this 
scene in later years, St John became aware of a new doctrine, 
rich in its implications. The man and the tree had been respon- 
sible for our fall. Christ was the new Adam, restoring what the 
old Adam had lost, bearing our sins in His body upon the tree. 
So St Paul and St Peter preached, and so St John realized no 
less clearly. But as a woman also was partner in the fall, so a 
woman must take her place by the new Adam in the restoration, 
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and thus complete the trio: the Man, the Woman, and the 
Tree. Mary was that Woman, the new Eve. St John passed on 
the doctrine, as part of divine revelation, to his followers; St 
Polycarp learned it from him, and he in turn passed it on to 
St Irenaeus and others in Asia Minor, and from there it spread 
through the Church, and as early as the end of the second cen- 
tury was being taught in both the East and the West. The 
doctrine, once conceived, threw a fresh light upon the whole 
life of Mary. Her standing by the Cross was seen as the culmina- 
tion of the function which began at the Annunciation itself when 
by her obedience to God’s message she undid the disobedience 
of Eve. 

In the years following the Ascension and the Coming of the 
Holy Ghost the preaching of the apostles met with astounding 
success. The Church spread rapidly all over the Roman world 
and beyond in every class of society. It was the power of the 
Holy Ghost. It was the triumph of the Cross; Christ, having 
been raised up, was, as He had foretold, drawing all men to 
Himself. But Mary, too, had her part in the work. As the Spouse 
of the Holy Ghost, she enjoyed a unique form of the mystical 
marriage; unhampered by sin and its consequences, her soul 
lived on the heights of the prayer of union. She was the greatest 
of the contemplatives, and the ideal and exemplar of all those 
who are called to a life of hidden prayer and suffering for 
Christ’s Body which is the Church. If, then, we accept the state- 
ment of St John of the Cross that ‘“‘an instant of pure love is 
more precious in the eyes of God and the soul, and more 
profitable to the Church, than all other good works together”’, 
we rightly conclude that Mary’s hidden life was powerful beyond 
expression in furthering the growth of the infant Church, which 
she was left on earth to mother. 

Hers was a life of suffering as well as of prayer. The two 
must go together in the contemplative vocation. She had many 
grave anxieties. The triumph of her Son was bought at the price 
of persecution and martyrdom; her own St John had to drink 
of the chalice of which Christ had spoken. And she was very 
lonely. St John, for all his attentiveness, could not take the place 
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of her real Son in her affections; and in any case he had to be | 


about his apostolic mission. St John’s daily Mass brought her 
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some consolation ; for it was her Son that he was offering to the 
Father, her Son really present, her Son coming into her heart 
in Holy Communion. But the Mass also deepened her sense of 
exile. On the table of sacrifice and in her heart her Son was 
veiled ; she must still exercise faith when every fibre of her being 
longed to pass beyond the veil. The beautiful lines of the ““Adoro 
Te’’, put on Mary’s lips, would have a quite special poignancy : 


Jesu quem velatum nunc adspicio, 
Oro fiat illud quod tam sitio, 
Ut, Te revelata cernens facie, 
Visu sim beatus Tuae gloriae. 


In those hours of some consolation and much pain Mary’s devo- 
tion reached its peak, and we may indeed envy those who were 
privileged to assist at Mass when she was present. They had in 
their midst the one perfect co-offerer and the one perfect com- 
municant that our earth has known. 

We have no definite information on the length of Mary’s 
life after the Ascension. Tradition gives twelve or fifteen years. 
St John was with her when she died; it was part of the duty 
laid on him by Christ. There is a legend, beautiful but un- 
founded, that all the apostles were miraculously transported to 
her bedside. Her Son gazed down from heaven on the face of 
His dying Mother. It was His will that she should experience 
the separation of soul and body, not indeed as the penalty of a 
sin which she had not incurred, but to be like Him even in this; 
but the womb that bore Him, the hands that had ministered to 
Him, the eyes whose smile had gladdened Him, the temple out 
of which the temple of His Body had been built, were not to 
undergo the dissolution of the tomb; He could not, with the 
memories of a Son in His Mind and the love of a Son in His 
Heart, turn from her at that final moment and leave her to the 
common destiny of sinners. 

He came to her, first in His sacramental presence at the 
hands of St John that she might die, so to say, in His arms; and 
then, presently, by His power, before the grave should finally 
claim her, to give her the glory of a risen body and to crown 
her as Queen by His side. 

J. CARTMELL 
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IMPUTABILITY AND MENTAL 
ABNORMALITY IN CANON AND 
CIVIL LAW 


T is now somewhat over a year since the publication of the 

Report of the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment in 
which considerable attention was given to the question of 
criminal responsibility in mental abnormality. The extent of 
this and subsequent discussions made it evident that there exists 
a widespread interest in trying to bring the provisions of the 
law into agreement with the findings of psychology and medi- 
cine. It is then appropriate that a comparison be attempted of 
the ways in which this agreement is effected already by English 
Criminal Law and by the Canons of the Code which cover the 
same matter. 

Although the terms responsibility and imputability refer to 
different relationships, the former to the relation between the 
agent and those to whom he is answerable, and the latter, the 
term which the Code itself uses, to the relation between the act 
and the agent, they are in point of fact used interchangeably 
when speaking of human behaviour. The term liability, which 
is much used by legal writers, is equivalent to responsibility. 

Only human acts are imputable, and for an act to be 
human the will must be free, and there must be present that 
degree of knowledge that freedom requires ; knowledge, that is, 
of the end of man in general, or of divine or human legislation 
concerning that end and of the way in which the act deliberated 
is related thereto. When an act is consciously and deliberately 
not in accordance with either that end, or a given law to which 
the person is subject, there is a fault which will, if the law 
accords with divine law, be to some degree sinful. It follows 
moreover from the nature of the human act that any factors 
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which interfere with either the freedom of the will or the clarity | 
of the understanding, will diminish culpability, and therefore | 


imputability. 


The question then arises as to whether diseases of the mind | 
should be reckoned as interfering with the free functioning of | 


the will or understanding, or of both, This query is by no means 
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entirely an academic one, as is shown by the appearance, at the 
end of the last century and the beginning of this, of the notions 
of moral imbecility and moral insanity. It is not proposed here 
to reopen the discussion of these notions, which have, on both 
theoretical and empirical grounds, been scouted. But it is worth 
noting that their proponents, Maudsley, Mercier, and others, 
thought of this defect as an hereditary defect in the will itself. 
The idea of moral imbecility gained sufficient currency to 
figure in the 1913 Mental Deficiency Act. More recently, how- 
ever, it has come to be more generally realized that these 
supposed conditions do not exist. Philosophically, the very 
notion is at variance with liberty of the will that the rational 
nature of man entails, and empirically, as Father Cammack 
points out,! cases cannot be found where there is not an accom- 
panying cognitive defect which would account for the dis- 
ordered moral behaviour. The issue is not, however, entirely 
closed, inasmuch as recent attempts to rehabilitate the so-called 
“frresistible impulse’ tend the same way. And it is moreover an 
undoubted fact that the psychology of the last sixty years has 
made so much of the role of affectivity in human behaviour 
that the issue is not likely to be entirely closed for some 
time to come. There will be occasion to return to this question 
later. 

Let it suffice for the moment to say that the Code of Canon 
Law effectively lists mental disorder as cognitive disorder. The 
context is that section of the Code which deals with crimes and 
penalties. By a crime, in ecclesiastical law, is understood an 
external and morally imputable violation of law, to which is 
added a canonical sanction, determined either by law or by a 
legitimate superior. This is the definition laid down in canons 
2195 and 2222. Such an act, says canon 2200, in order to be a 
crime, must be committed either with malice (dolus), which is 
the deliberate will to violate law, or out of culpable ignorance. 
All causes therefore, says canon 2199, which increase, diminish 
or remove malice or culpability of ignorance, thereby increase, 
diminish or remove imputability of the crime. 

Thereafter follows canon 2201, which is of especial interest 
to this discussion. It says: 

1 J. S. Cammack, S.J., Moral Problems of Mental Defect (1938). 
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§1. Those not having the use of reason are incapable of 
crime. 

§2. Those habitually insane, even though they sometimes 
have lucid intervals, or appear to be sane in certain of 
their reasonings and actions, are nevertheless presumed 
incapable of crime. 

§4. Debility of mind diminishes but does not altogether 
remove imputability. 


The second clause is of particular interest. It gives a norm in 
favour of the presumed incapacity for crime by persons about 
whom the vexed question of partial insanity might be raised. 
That this norm is not so strict.as that required for absolute 
objective imputability is evident. A lucid interval could, abso- 
lutely speaking, make responsibility possible. But the Code is 
here laying down a ruling that will ensure at least moral 
certainty: and in view of the fact that medical findings and 
long experience have emphasized the manner in which, in 
certain cases, mental disease can underlie seemingly normal 
behaviour to a surprising degree, such a presumption cannot 
often fall short of absolute truth. 

The Code uses two classes in speaking of mental disorder, 
“habitualiter amentes”, and those suffering from “debilitas 
mentis”. The question that immediately comes to mind is: 
what is the relationship between these classes and those that 
have been evolved in the relatively short history of psychiatry? 
One way of answering this would be the empirical one, were it 
possible, of examining the processes of ecclesiastical criminal 
trials in which “habitualis amentia” or “debilitas mentis” was 
successfully used as a defence. It would then be possible to 
state the types of disease, and their current diagnoses, where 
imputability was found to be absent or diminished. An inter- 
pretation of these terms would thus be reached through concrete 
practice. This course, however, is impossible, such processes 
not being publicly available. The nearest one can approach to 
this is to examine the published decisions of the Sacred Roman 
Rota in cases concerning the validity of the marriage contract, 
where this was impugned on the grounds of insufficiency of con- 
sent due to mental abnormality. The reason for making refer- 
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ence to those decisions here is that one can thus infer, “ex stylo 
Curiae”, what is legally accepted as mental disorder. It should, 
however, be borne in mind while making this comparison that 
the degree of mental maturity required to be capable of crime 
and to be capable of contracting marriage is not necessarily the 
same. As St Thomas points out’: “Ad peccandum mortaliter 
sufficit etiam consensus praesens, sed in sponsalibus est con- 
sensus in futurum.” It is quite possible then that nullity be 
declared where the insanity is not such as would render the 
person incapable of crime. 

In the period 1905-38, insanity was successfully pleaded in 
twenty-seven matrimonial cases judged by the Rota. Father 
Doheny,” who reports ten of these cases in some detail, makes 
two observations thereon that are relevant to this discussion: 

1. Ifinsanity can be proved to have existed before the con- 
tract and after it, it is presumed to have existed at the moment 
of it, and the contract may thus be ruled to be invalid. 

2. The occurrence of lucid intervals does not alter this 
principle, but the existence of mental disorder after the contract 
does not lead to the conclusion that it existed at the time of it. 

As regards the actual forms of disease suffered by the persons 
whose marriage contract was in question, they include paranoia, 
schizophrenia, manic-depressive psychosis, and psychotic dis- 
order associated with brain-tumour, as well as other forms either 
unreported or unclassifiable. (These type of disease cover only 
the ten cases that Doheny reports in some detail.) On these 
grounds alone it is impossible to state that inability to enter into 
a valid contract is a likely concomitant of any particular 
disease: neither could any similar statement be made about 
imputability in particular forms of disease. When it is more- 
over borne in mind to what extent psychiatrists differ in the 
norms by which they work in diagnosis, and the state of un- 
clarity surrounding many of the terms used, it would seem to be 
a vain hope to be able to state anything definite about the 
effects on imputability of the various classes of disease of the 
mind, 


1IV Dist. 27, 2, 2 ad 2. 
2 W. J. Doheny, C.S.C., Canonical Procedure in Matrimonial Cases, Vol. I., pp. 
782-829. 
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In spite of this, however, the canonist Roberti, his De Delictis 
et Poenis written in the late twenties, has attempted the seem- 
ingly impossible. In his opinion, based on a close study of the 
syndromes of various diseases and the descriptions of their 
courses, imputability is removed in the sense of canon 2201, §2, 
in cases of cretinism, myxoedema, paranoia and epilepsy (at the 
time of the actual attacks). In cases of dementia praecox (except 





at the height of depressions and deliria), manic-depressive | 
insanity and neurasthenia, imputability would be diminished. | 


Confirmation of a very indirect sort is offered to some of 


Roberti’s conclusions by the evidence from the Rota decisions | 


quoted above, though Roberti himself is rightly tentative in his 
generalizations. Cases, particularly in Ecclesiastical Courts, 
will always be judged on their individual merits, and on con- 
crete evidence of insanity rather than on polysyllabic names. 
This is certainly the case with Rota decisions, and there is no 
evidence to lead us to suppose that it is any otherwise with 
decisions in ecclesiastical criminal cases. The more certain rela- 
ting of lack of imputability with specific forms of mental 
disease, then, may well await a mature psychiatry, and the 
accumulation of a much greater volume of tried cases on which 
to work. 

It will be recalled that canon 2199 lays it down that 
imputability for a crime depends on the presence of malice. 
This same requirément is contained in English Criminal Law, 
where, as Holdsworth explains,! the development of criminal 
law in history is best understood as the development of ways of 
assessing the presence of “mens rea”’ in particular cases. It is in 
view of this “‘mens rea’”’ requirement that insanity can be and 
is offered as a defence in capital cases. The answers to the two 
questions as to what the law will regard as total insanity exemp- 
ting from all liability, and that regarding the treatment to be 
accorded to cases of partial insanity, were variously cast until 
the celebrated case of Daniel M’Naghten in 1843, as a result 
of which the rules known by his name were evolved. In sub- 
stance they are as follows: 

1. Ifa person commits a crime acting under an insane delu- 
sion, though he be in other respects sane, he is punishable if, at 
1'W. S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law, Vol. VIII, p. 433. 
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the time of his crime, he knew he was acting contrary to the 
law of the land. 

2. and 3. The jury must decide whether the accused was 
labouring under such defect of reason from disease of mind, as 
not to know the nature and quality of the act he was doing. 
Did the accused at the time of acting know the difference 
between right and wrong? 

4. If a person labour under a partial delusion only, and is 
not in other respects insane, he must be considered in the same 
situation as to responsibility, as if the facts in regard to which 
the delusion exists were real. 

Although from the very time of their formulation, the rules 
have been subject to constant criticism, particularly from 
medico-psychological opinion, they have in practice worked 
fairly smoothly. It would not be easy to prove that they had 
resulted in any grave miscarriage of justice. In practice, the 
application of the rules where insanity is pleaded as a defence 
in cases of homicide, varies in strictness. Two of the rules 
have moreover, according to one recent legal writer, not been 
recently quoted at all by judges directing juries as to the law. 
These are the rules quoted first and fourth, which concern the 
delusions of so-called partially insane persons, and which, as he 
puts it, “assume a degree of logic in the partially insane 
criminal which is rare in madmen”’.? It is also at variance with 
medical opinion which nowadays stresses the unity of the mind 
and the impossibility of partial insanity. The other rules, dealing 
with the criminal’s knowledge of right and wrong at the time 
of his crime, may be used by the judge in his summing up and 
his direction of the jury as to the law. In spite of this custom 
one psychiatrist, well versed in the forensic use of the rules, has 
gone so far as to say that, “In practice the impression one gets 
is if the Court thinks the prisoner is someone who should not 
hang, the rules are interpreted in his favour: certainly they 
never appear to be used against him’”’.* This flexibility in the 
use of the rules, and the fact that it falls on the jury to decide 
whether or not a given person is exempted by them, is con- 
sidered most unsatisfactory by many critics. However, accord- 


1 Cecil Binney, Crime and Abnormality, p. 59. 
2 W. L. Neustatter, Psychological Disorder and Crime (1953), P- 27. 
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ing to evidence presented in the Commission’s report men- 
tioned above, this flexibility in practice was quite acceptable to 
many important witnesses, including the Director of Public 
Prosecutions, the Lord Chief Justice and two former Home 
Secretaries. 

It will be recalled that the criterion laid down in the two 
M’Naghten rules that are still in common use is a cognitive one; 
there must be disease of mind; there must be defect of reason 


such that the person does not know the nature and quality of | 


the act, not realizing the difference between right and wrong. 
It has often been alleged that such a criterion is of metaphysical 
origin, and is unpractically strict. The facts that, as just men- 
tioned, the M’Naghten formula is not applied with equal strict- 
ness in all cases, and that, in the ungrammatical words of Lord 
Bramwell in 1874, “Nobody is hardly ever really mad enough 


to come within it”, would seem to favour this allegation. So | 


far, however, no amendment of the formula has been agreed on 
by both doctors and lawyers. Many attempts have been made, 
and the opinion of the Royal Commission is that the rules 
should be abrogated. The decision as to whether the accused 
was so mentally disordered as to be held not responsible should 
be left, they recommend, to the jury, with no such rules to 
guide them. This would hardly seem to be a recommendation 
for the better, however, as three dissenting members of the 
commission point out.” It is better to have too strict a formula, 
along with the possibility of its intelligent application, than to 
have no formula at all. An alternative suggestion made by the 
Commission, should the rules not be abrogated, is the enlarge- 
ment of the rules by the addition of a clause to the effect that a 
person should be considered not responsible if the jury were 
satisfied that at the time of committing the act, the accused, as 
the result of disease of the mind or mental deficiency, was 
incapable of preventing himself from committing it. This represents 
yet one further plea for the defence on the ground of an irre- 
sistible impulse or what very nearly amounts to the same. The 
suggestion that a clause to this effect be included was first made 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, 1949-53 (Cmd. 


8932), p. 82. 
2 Ibid., pp. 285-7. 
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by Mr Justice Stephen late in the last century, and has been 
repeated since at fairly regular intervals. The arguments against 
it, likewise, never seem to grow old. They were those which led 
to the Criminal Responsibility Bill of 1924, which incorporated 
it, not being given a second reading. Then, as now, the idea of 
the irresistible impulse was rejected because of the difficulty 
that would inevitably arise in deciding whether the impulse 
really was irresistible or simply unresisted. Such a defence 
would also be likely to be invoked when no other could be 
offered, and this might indirectly encourage crimes of passion 
and violence. In spite of these very real practical difficulties, 
medical opinion still very much favours such a notion. It was 
suggested, for example, by Dr Rowland Hill at the time of the 
Straffen case in 1952 that, ‘““To try under the proposed new 
clause, or one similar to it, the probability of this being the 
case” (namely that the accused was acting under an irresis- 
tible impulse) “is a straightforward matter, where it would 
be no more difficult to reach a satisfactory verdict than in the 
thousands of issues where one is reached in our courts every 
day of the week.” It is evident from the tenor of such argu- 
ments as these that medico-psychological opinion still favours 
the irresistible impulse clause. At times this is prompted by the 
acceptance of an undue measure of psychological determinism ; 
at times by a genuine desire to express the way in which the 
thinking and consciousness, and thence the action, of the men- 
tally disordered may be affected by memories, motives and 
emotions outside the range of consciousness, and inculpably out- 
side, at that. In so far, however, as defect in this case is thought 
of as directly affecting the will, it is wrongly conceived. It is 
moreover questionable whether the practical difficulties against 
enlarging the M’Naghten rules in this way can be overcome. 
An alternative to the abrogation or amendment of the rules 
would have been the introduction into English law of the 
verdict “guilty, but with diminished responsibility” that is 
used to good effect in Scotland, but the Commission rejected 
the suggestion. 

This discussion of the opposition which the M’Naghten 
rules have encountered now makes possible a comparison between 
1 Letter to The Times, 12 September 1952. 
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them and the norms used in Canon Law for judging the insane 
criminal. In the first place the canonical norm avoided the diffi- 
culties raised by the first and fourth of the original M’Naghten 
rules concerning partial insanity. In this respect it is in con- 
formity with the findings of psychological medicine, which, as 
mentioned earlier, stresses to such an extent the unity of the 
mind. Secondly, enlarging on the same point, and if one may 






argue on the analogy mentioned earlier, from Rota decisions to | 


Ecclesiastical criminal court decisions, ecclesiastical law does 
not insist on proof that at the very time of acting the accused was 


not aware of the illegality of his act. If evidence can be given | 
of previous and subsequent insanity, insanity at the time of | 


acting is presumed. This presumption is much less stringent 
than the requirement for ““M’Naghten madness”’, of which, say 
the doctors, many of those actually certified would not be con- 


sidered capable. It is again based on a realistic understanding 


of mental disease which can at times be latent, though not 
absent: and it acknowledges just that practical unity of mind 


that is currently stressed. Thirdly, recalling the fourth section | 


of canon 2201, that mental debility diminishes without remov- 
ing imputability, it would seem that in practice the defence of 
insanity may be made in a criminal case with a view to obtain- 
ing a verdict which would, if not in name, at least in effect, be 
equivalent to the Scots one of “diminished responsibility” which 
many have recommended. In all these respects, as well as in the 
practical one that in an ecclesiastical court the judges consider 
directly the evidence of experts, and are not reliant on a jury 


who have only the M’Naghten formula to guide their decision, | 
it may well be argued that the Code presents a much more apt | 
instrument for the administration of justice to the mentally | 


abnormal criminal than does the present form of English Law. 

However, the very M’Naghten formula should not readily 
be underrated. For if we consider that the Code uses two terms 
in speaking of mental abnormality, namely “habitualiter amen- 
tes” and “‘debilitas mentis’’, it has to be admitted that it leaves 
these terms unexplained and uninterpreted. When therefore a 
canonist like Roberti, writing theoretically, or a court judge, 
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with the evidence of experts before him in a concrete case, | 


makes a decision as to whether or not the evidence brings the | 
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accused under the exemptions of the canon, some further sub- 
sidiary norm must be applied. And since, as was said above, 
mental disease is regarded as a cognitive impediment, this 
norm will probably be something approaching the M’Naghten 
rule: Did the accused so suffer from defect of reason as not to 
know the difference between right and wrong? The only clear 
difference will be that ecclesiastical law does not, in the practice 
of the Rota and in the wording of canon 2201, §2, insist that 
this defect of reason be proved contemporaneous with the 
crime. If at some time before, and if also after, therefore also 
during . . . is the allowed presumption. 

Would it be going too far to suggest that the adoption of a 
clause embodying this presumption (with, perhaps, some form 
of time-limit, to prevent undue extension of the same) would 
be the most apt amendment to the M’Naghten rules in their 
present shape? Such might well lessen the inconsistency with 
which they appear to be applied, and also provide the latitude 
without the undesirable consequences that the proposed “‘irre- 
sistible impulse’? clause was designed to give. A legal tool as 
humane and practical as is the Code formula would then be 
available to English Criminal Law. 

GeorGE Crort, S.J. 





ST PAUL OF THE CROSS 


AUL of the Cross has long been regarded, at least in this 

country, as one of the austerest of ascetics. For most people, 
he is a saint whose life of extraordinary penance entitles him to 
deep reverence, but scarcely to affectionate devotion; still less, 
they feel, is he to be imitated. His heroic ascent of the mystical 
heights is respectfully admired, but the foothills are felt to be 
safe enough ground for less venturesome souls. 

Yet to adopt this attitude is to do less than justice to Paul, 
of whom another Saint—Vincent Strambi, who was present at 
Paul’s death-bed—writes: ‘‘His virtue was not of the terrible 
and austere kind, but gentle, courteous, and full of sweetness.” 
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After all, admiration of his severe penance should not crowd 
out all other reactions; we should not feel that, because Paul 
chastised and brought his body into subjection so conscien- 
tiously, he must be indifferent to our own less resolute efforts, 
His life does reveal qualities that command not only reverence, 
but also affection. He stands out as a worthy disciple of the 
Man of Sorrows, Whose appeal is timeless and without measure. 

Paul was born in the North of Italy in 1694, the eldest of a 
large family, and at a very early age began to show a remark- 
able devotion to the Passion of Christ; a devotion which was 
expressed practically by acts of penance and mortification. 
Even when he was still a boy, sleep was curtailed, food and drink 
forgone, positive physical discomfort and pain accepted and 
self-inflicted. Nor was there in this a morbid desire of pain for 
pain’s sake, but only a longing to imitate as closely as possible 
his Crucified Master, love of Whom he strove also to inculcate 
in others. 

When he reached the age of twenty-one, Paul was still with- 
out a clear idea of what God wished him to do. Although 
prayer, penance and solitude strongly attracted him, he did not 
feel drawn to follow those of his companions who had entered 
religious orders. In 1715, Pope Clement XI appealed to Catholic 
youth to drive back the threatened Turkish invasion; the call 
fired Paul with enthusiasm to be a soldier for Christ, to fight 
and to suffer for Him. Accordingly, he enlisted without delay. 

But his vocation was to a higher kind of combat; the con- 
flicts that awaited him were to be spiritual. The campaign that 
was to have been a Crusade proved abortive. Army discipline 
was no hardship for Paul to bear, but barrack life and manners 
formed a squalid reality that soon crushed his high hopes of 
being a soldier of the Cross. After a year, he sought and obtained 
an honourable release from service, and returned home to await 
light on his vocation. 

At last this came; in 1720 he received a vision in which he 
saw himself clothed in a black habit with a white cross on the 
breast, under which was written the Holy Name. Our Lady 
herself appeared to him in a later vision, wearing this same 
garment, and informed him of what he had so long desired to 
know. He was to found a religious institute in the Church, 
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specially devoted to the honour of the Passion of Christ; the 
members of the new congregation were to be clothed in such 
black habits as the one he had beheld so that there would be, 
as our Lady added, “‘continual mourning for the Passion and 
Death of my dear Son’’. 

Paul’s account of his visions and vocation soon gained the 
approval of the bishop, who advised him to delay no longer the 
work to which God had summoned him. Paul therefore left 
home, and in a forty days’ retreat composed the Rule of the 
future institute. It was during this retreat that he was first 
moved to pray for the return of England to the Faith; and he 
writes: “I prayed in a very special way for the conversion of 
England. I was moved chiefly by my desire to see the standard 
of the Holy Faith set up in that country.” And for more than 
fifty years his love for England grew, his prayers for her return 
became more fervent. 

His Rule was approved, and permission given to assemble 
companions. First of these was his brother John Baptist, who 
even as a child had always been his partner in penance; and 
together the brothers lived a life of penance and contempla- 
tion, broken only by works of charity to their neighbours. 
Paul’s hopes of seeing numerous recruits suffered many setbacks, 
and on a visit to Rome he and his brother were pressed to accept 
employment in a hospital recently founded in the city. This 
work of charity Paul undertook, although he felt it hardly in 
keeping with the aim of his future congregation. But his accep- 
tance proved providential ; for it was decided that, in order to 
fulfil their duties the better, the brothers should be ordained 
priests. And in 1727 they were raised to the priesthood in 
Rome by Pope Benedict XIII. 

Illness, however, compelled them to return to their life of 
former retirement, and this time they were soon joined by com- 
panions eager to live the new Passionist life. The little band of 
religious grew and spread, in spite of considerable opposition 
and discouragement, and Paul received Papal approbation by 
Rescript in 1741, and, more formally, by a Brief of confirmation 
in 1746. 

By now, Paul had already begun to give the missions for 
which he was so well equipped naturally and supernaturally. 
Vol. xi s 
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His personal holiness, his burning zeal, above all his love of 
Christ Crucified, lent persuasive conviction to his sermons; sin 
and vice he denounced with apostolic vehemence and utter 
lack of human respect. Remarkable conversions and lasting 
moral reformations in towns and cities were the fruit of his 
labours. In the confessional, his charity and devotion had 
ampler scope, and his work as a confessor was no less fruitful 
than his efforts as a preacher. 

The formal approbation of the new Congregation in 1746, 
which had led to an increase in the number of applicants, had 
also raised a violent storm of opposition, so vehement that a 
petition was presented to the Holy See asking for the suppres- 
sion of the Passionists, who were described as “‘wolves in sheep’s 
clothing”, eager to “sow dissensions, raise tumults and create 
disturbance among the clergy and people’’. It was an anxious 
time for Paul, but when the accusations were examined offi- 
cially, they were declared to be without foundation; and the 
incident served to gain Paul the personal friendship of the 
Pope. 

Paul continued to give missions and retreats until he was 
seventy, his zeal unabated. Ill-health then forced his retirement 
from active missionary work, although in 1769, at the age of 
seventy-five, he preached a mission in Rome at the order of the 
Pope, Clement XIV. His Congregation flourished as his own 
strength failed; and his original happy heedfulness for Eng- 
land’s conversion waxed stronger as his own health waned. “I 
could not help praying for it even if I wished,”’ he testifies. “‘For 


the moment I start to say my prayers that unhappy country | 


comes into my mind .. . for more than fifty years now I have 
been praying for the conversion of England—TI do so still every 
morning at Mass . . . perhaps God will have mercy on it and 


will one day in His goodness bring it back to the Faith... . Let | 


us pray for that, and leave all to God!” To his great joy, after 
one of the last Masses he offered, he had a vision in which he 
saw his own religious in England; a vision fulfilled less than a 


established the Congregation in this country. 
In June 1775 Paul offered the Sacrifice of the Mass for the 
last time ; and in the following October his life, in which he had 
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constantly offered the sacrifice of himself, came to a peaceful 
end, while the Passion of our Lord was being read aloud at 
his bedside. 

Paul of the Cross in his lifetime played many parts: the 
ascetic and mystic (he was admitted to mystical marriage before 
he was thirty years of age), the founder and administrator, the 
preacher and missionary, the confessor and spiritual director. 
But above all he is remembered as the Saint of the Cross; not 
in the sense of the remote, unapproachable recluse, but as a 
man who became a Saint because he allowed love for Christ’s 
Passion to consume his entire being. That devotion to the 
Crucified was the leit-motif of his life. 

It explains how to reconcile his personal self-discipline, at 
times forbiddingly severe, with his compassionate mercy and 
tenderness towards his penitents. Towards himself he showed 
no mercy, harshly punishing his body with austerity and pen- 
ance. Yet towards sinners he was all gentleness, consolation and 
encouragement ; so much so, indeed, that on one occasion he was 
actually accused to the Holy Office of laxity. The charge was 
dismissed, and Paul’s reputation as a wise and sympathetic con- 
fessor continued to spread to all ranks of society: country-folk 
and the well connected and well-to-do, ecclesiastics and lay- 
people ; even the brigands and social outcasts heard of his com- 
passion and sought him out to make their peace with God. 

Such tenderness towards others and such unsparing strict- 


} ness towards himself are two complementary facets of Paul’s 
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love for Christ suffering. ““No man hath so heartfelt a sense of 
the Passion of Christ as he whose lot it is to suffer like things.” 
His constant contemplation of the Crucified, his constant 
attempts to shadow in some degree Christ’s sufferings, brought 
home to Paul a vivid conviction of his own part in that Passion. 
He regarded himself as the chief of sinners, for whom no pen- 
ance, no austerity, could be too severe, and punished himself 
accordingly. But for others he had nothing but kindness and 
compassion; they had been redeemed by Christ’s Precious 
Blood, they represented the suffering and death of our Saviour, 
for them had been suffered the Sacred Passion. No wonder, 
then, that on them he lavished all his gentle care, consoling, 
encouraging, and healing the wounds of sin. He was completing 
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the Passion in their regard, applying to their souls the merits of 
the Precious Blood; and his care went out beyond the indi- 
vidual soul to the whole Mystical Body, for with St Paul he 
could say: “I fill up those things that are wanting of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, in my flesh, for His body, which is the Church.” 

Devotion to the Passion was thus for Paul the safe way to 
fulfil the great commandments of the law. Through contem- 
plation and imitation of Christ Crucified, he rose to an intimate 
and absorbing love of God ; while at the same time, as that love 
of God increased, the more it urged him on to apostolic labours 
for the Church and her children, for whom Christ suffered. 
Because in solitude he had attained to the mystical heights, he 
was eager to walk with the multitude on the level plain, and 
bring to all the gospel of Divine suffering and love. 

Nor was Paul’s charity restricted to the members of the 
Church. He longed to establish foreign missions for the conver- 
sion of pagans and heretics; a desire which after his death was 
realized by the Congregation he had founded. His interest in 
England was lasting, and whether or not this concern was due 
to a special inspiration of God, we should certainly be grateful 
for the fervent prayers of a saint through so long and so dark a 
period of our Catholic history. For we read how, towards the 
end of his life, he was once found in a state of ecstasy, from 
which aroused, he revealed with happiness that he had been in 
England in spirit, “‘considering the heroic martyrs of past days 
and praying God for that kingdom’”’. 

Well indeed does “‘of the Cross” name St Paul; for devotion 
to the Sacred Passion is the unity into which all other diverse 
aspects of his character and activity are resolved. Like Paul of 
Tarsus, Paul of the Cross holds a high place as one of the 
Church’s greatest missionaries ; and like the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles too, his one aim was to know Jesus Christ and Him Cruci- 
fied, and to preach to the world the love and power of the 
suffering Redeemer. 


AIDAN BAKER, C.P. 
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AN ARCHBISHOP IN RETIREMENT 


DWARD ILSLEY, first Archbishop of Birmingham, was 

a lonely man in his last years. Although living in a seminary, 
with the bustle of college life around him, he was confined to 
his room for months, attended only by an elderly and infirm 
college servant. Seminary professors are busy men, with little 
or no time to sit by the bedside of a dying archbishop; the 
canons he had created and the clergy he had promoted did not 
come to see him, not because they did not hold him in their 
affections, but because an old man in his eighties, living in 
retirement for six years, can easily be forgotten. 

His retirement, he told me, was due to a loss of memory at 
the laying of the foundation stone of the new church of the 
Sacred Heart at Aston, Birmingham; he did not know where 
he was or what it was all about; so he decided to ask the Holy 
See to accept his resignation. But hardly had he done so than 
he regretted it, in spite of the fact that he was in his eighty-third 
year. A few days after the official notice of resignation had been 
sent to the clergy Doctor John Barrett, Professor of Moral 
Theology at Oscott and, later, Bishop of Plymouth, received a 
telegram from Liverpool asking for prayers for Archbishop 
Whiteside, who was seriously ill. ‘“Tell him not to resign,” said 
Archbishop Ilsley, ‘‘not to resign’’! 

He was saddened by the lessening of the pile of letters at his 
breakfast table. It was his custom to glance through these at 
table, sort them out, then take them to his room, where he 
would read them carefully, answering most of them by his own 
hand. But the day came when there were no letters for the Arch- 
bishop—the first time, I suppose, for some sixty years! His face 
fell, and after a silent breakfast, crestfallen, he went to his room. 

We hoped that his increasing deafness hindered his hearing 
a remark made by the saintly and blunt Rector, Mgr Henry 
Parkinson, after one of those Latin plays, which he composed 
and produced, to his intense delight. There was a rumour that 
the Rector was about to resign. Quashing this completely he 
stated in his forthright way: “The man who retires, when he 
could still go on, is a fool!” 
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During the last years of his life it was my privilege to be the 
Archbishop’s confessor. After giving two lectures (Scripture and 
Hebrew) on Friday mornings, before returning to my parish at 
Sutton Coldfield for lunch, I would go to his room, hear his 
confession, then, at his request, sit with him as long as time 
would allow, talking of the news of the day, or, more often, 
listen to him as his mind went back (as the minds of aged dying 
persons are apt to do) to the days of his boyhood, his early years 
in the priesthood and his work under Bishop Ullathorne. One 
incident concerned Father Dominic Barberi. Did I know Staf- 
ford? Did I know Wolverhampton Road? Did I know a street 
leading out of that road, where now there is a lamp-post? “Well, 
I was a boy serving on the sanctuary at St Austin’s when Father 
Dominic was giving a mission there. I met him at that corner 
where now is the lamp-post; I looked up at his face and said 
“You do speak funny’ !”” (This must have been in 1850.) 

His recollections of Bishop Ullathorne were vivid; he was 
his auxiliary from 1879 until 1888, when he succeeded him as 
Bishop of Birmingham. (The two ruled the Midland District 
and Birmingham Diocese for over seventy years.) When Ulla- 
thorne resigned he was most anxious that Bishop IIsley should 
succeed him. But there was another candidate highly favoured 
by many of the clergy—John Caswell, Vice-rector of Oscott and 
formerly of St Wilfrid’s, Oakamoor, and a writer of many 
erudite articles. When IIlsley was chosen instead of Caswell, 
Ullathorne quietly remarked: “Ah well! Caswell will be just 
as well without the C!” 

But the Ullathorne tale that amused him most, I think, con- 
cerned Father Daniel Henry Haigh, the saintly convert who 
built the beautiful church at Erdington, at the cost of about 
£20,000, in thanksgiving for the gift of the Faith. Father Haigh 
had a devotion to St Francis of Assisi and was anxious that his 
church should, after his death, be handed over to the Fran- 
ciscans. Bishop Ullathorne, O.S.B., however, had another idea! 
But one night Father Haigh, lying in bed, wide awake, as he 
averred, saw (or thought he saw) a vision of St Francis standing 
at the main door of the recently built church. As soon as he had 
said Mass in the morning, he went post-haste to see the bishop, 
to whom he described the vision, adding that it seemed a sure 
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sign to him that the Franciscans should come to Erdington. The 
reply he received was: “Father ’aigh, the next time Saint 
Francis appears to you, you tell him that I’m bishop of this 
diocese, not ’im!” 

Speaking of the death of Archbishop Ullathorne, he recalled 
how at the mention of Satan in the prayers of recommendation 
of a departing soul, the dying prelate muttered disdainfully: 
“The devil is a jackass’ —his mind returning to his Australian 
days and the bush. Doctor Parkinson, then a young curate at 
St Chad’s, was sent to read a telegram conveying the papal 
blessing; there was a hush in the room while the message was 
read ; then, turning to the young priest, the Archbishop remarked : 
“That was a nice cigar you smoked on the way up here, young 
man!” 

To return to Archbishop Ilsley. A year or less before his 
death he suffered mental agony for some two or three months, 
from what appeared to be diabolical obsessions. His room was 
haunted by demons who jeered at him, mocked him, told him 
he was certainly damned and carried placards saying that he 
was doomed to perdition. It was painful to witness his distress ; 


he begged of me to help him, to suggest some prayer or ejacu- 
lation that would comfort him. It so happened that at the time 
I was reading the life of Blessed Gemma Galgani, whose spiri- 
tual sufferings bore so much resemblance to his that I promised 
to bring the book on my next visit. He was much consoled by 
what was written there. Then, for a prayer, I suggested Psalm 
XXV1, I, 2: 


Dominus illuminatio mea, et salus mea: 
quem timebo? 

Dominus protector vitae meae: 
a quo trepidabo? 


He told me that he found the repetition of these lines most 
helpful. 

The obsessions (real or imaginary) ceased as suddenly as 
they had begun; the last months of the dying archbishop were 
full of spiritual peace. 

It was when the present Holy Father last year, at the procla- 
mation of the Feast of Mary the Queen, reprimanded certain 
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of the laity (not in this country, I hope) for pretensions to the 
priesthood that these memories of Archbishop Isley were 
freshened. For vividly do I remember his immediate and em- 
phatic reply as he turned his head to me, after I had asked him 
what he considered to be the greatest change he had noticed 
during the long years of his priesthood. ““The attitude of the 
laity towards the clergy,” he said at once. He explained that 
when he was a young priest there was far more reverence for the 
clergy; what they said was received with respect even if there 
was not agreement ; nowadays, he said, that old-time reverence 
was greatly diminished; what the clergy said and did was 
freely criticized ; the layman thought he was equal to the priest. 
To what he attributed the change I did not ask. Was it (and 
is it) the clergy’s fault? Or the growth of “democracy’’? or 
“education” ? Certain it is that this loss of respect and reverence 
has been harmful to clergy and laity alike. Archbishop Llsley 
died peacefully on 1 December 1926 and was buried in the 
crypt of St Chad’s Cathedral, Birmingham. His career as 
bishop and archbishop, while not spectacular, was steady, 
thorough, fruitful and far-seeing. Within the thirty-three years 
of his episcopacy he established some forty churches or mass- 
centres. Well did he serve his priests and people, faithful always 
to his motto: “Justus et tenax propositi.” 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
VINDICTIVENESS IN THE PSALMS 


Some passages in the Psalms which the Church requires us 
to recite as prayer appear strange, if not shocking, to readers 
of the New Testament. The spirit of the Gospel is one of mercy, 
and yet, on Saturday at None, we have to recite Psalm 108, 
which contains ferocious passages such as “‘Oratio eius fiat in 
peccatum”’. Why are such psalms prescribed for weekly read- 
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ing? What feelings should one try to evoke, in order to undo the 


shocking impression created by what ought to be a prayer? 
(A. P.) 


REPLY 


St Thomas Aquinas discussed this perennial problem in 
answering the question, ‘““Utrum peccatores sint ex charitate 
diligendi”.! After quoting some texts from the Psalter which 
seem to imply the contrary, viz.: “Iniquos odio habui’” (Ps. 
118), “In matutino interficiebam omnes peccatores terrae”’ (Ps. 
100), ‘‘Convertantur peccatores in infernum” (Ps. 9), he replied 
that sinners must be loved “secundum naturam”’, inasmuch as 
they have received from God a nature capable of beatitude, but 
must be hated “secundum culpam’”’, inasmuch as they are 
enemies of God. Returning then to the difficulty raised by the 
Psalmist’s imprecations, he suggested that they could be under- 
stood in three ways. Some express predictions rather than 
desires ; and so, for example, “convertantur peccatores in infer- 
num” should read ‘‘convertentur”. In others, the Psalmist’s 
desire relates, not to the punishment of men, but to the justice of 
the punisher, as in “‘Laetabitur iustus cum viderit vindictam” 
(Ps. 57), because God Himself “hath not pleasure in the destruc- 
tion of the living” (Wisdom i, 13), but “loves justice” (Ps. 10). 
Thirdly, the desire may refer to the removal of the guilt rather 
than to the punishment as such. 

The lack of tenses in Hebrew, in our sense of the term, cer- 
tainly makes it reasonable to interpret many of the impreca- 
tions as predictions or reminders of the awful fate which awaits 
the unrepentant sinner.? Such stern reminders are by no means 
alien to the spirit of the New Testament, and in the Apocalypse 
(vi and xvi) the punishments envisaged for the wicked are not 
only expressed in terms every bit as fierce as those of the 


1 Summa Theologica, Ila Ilae, qu. 25, a. 6. 

2 “Very often the verbs in these passages should be translated as future indica- 
tive tenses predicting what shall happen, rather than as optative or jussive forms. 
In Hebrew there are really only two “tenses” (wrongly so called), and in the 
majority of cases the jussive form of the verb cannot be distinguished from the 
imperfect or ‘future tense’.”—Bird, A Commentary on the Psalms, I, p. 62. 
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Psalmist, but are represented as impatiently demanded by the 
Blessed themselves. Moreover, many of the Psalmist’s impre- 
cations occur in passages which are generally recognized as 
Messianic. They foretell the woes which will befall the enemies 
of the Messiah and His chosen people, and have their echo in 
the “‘woes” uttered by our Lord (Matt. xxiii, 13-38). This is 
clearly true of Psalms 68 and 108 (the psalm quoted by our 
correspondent), in which St Peter discerns a prophecy of the 
fate of Judas (Acts i, 20) and St Paul finds a prediction of the 
obduracy of the Jews (Romans xi, 9); and since Judas’ con- 
fession of guilt ended in despair, it can be said of him that, in 
fact, “his prayer was turned into sin”. 

There is certainly nothing immoral, or even “‘unchristian”, 
in the Psalmist’s desire that just punishment should be inflicted 
on the wicked, whether or not this desire referred primarily to 
the justice of the punisher and the conversion of the punished ; 
because the vindication of right by the condign punishment of 
wrong, even according to the then current /ex talionis, was and 
is still one of the proper functions of legal justice. And if it is 
the violence of the temporal ills invoked by the Psalmist on his 
foes that shocks the prayerful reader, he should bear it in mind 
that the Israelites of those days had little conception of the full 
retribution to be made in the life to come, and were therefore 
apt to look for due rewards and adequate punishments in terms 
of this present life. Furthermore, he should make allowance for 
the oriental habit of hyperbole, and for the fact that impreca- 
tion is a literary art which, more especially in poetry, obtains 
its effect precisely by piling on the agony. When we today, con- 
fronted by the devils who devised the gas-chambers of Ausch- 
witz, cry out in righteous indignation that Hell itself is too good 
for such monsters, we do not expect to be taken literally. No 
more should the Psalmist, carried away by the luxuriance of his 
poetic fervour, be interpreted with prosaic literalness. David’s 
personal history is proof enough that he could spare an enemy; 
so much so that Joab was moved to say to him: ““Thou lovest 
them that hate thee” (2 Kings xix, 6). 

It will already be evident from the above considerations 
what feelings the prayerful reader of the imprecatory psalms 
should try to evoke. First, he should read into them a vigorous 
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(though necessarily inadequate) imagery of the far more dread- 
ful reality of Hell, to which no human language, however 
violent, can do full justice ; and secondly, he should utter them 
as prophetic reminders of the fate of the wicked in general 
(himself included, should he be so unhappy as to die in the 
enmity of God), rather than as a revengeful wish against par- 
ticular persons. It is well for all of us to recall this dreadful 
truth from time to time, and not merely on Saturdays at None. 
Not everything in the Psalms was intended as prayer, properly 
so called. Much of their content is more in the nature of medita- 
tion; and in these “ferocious” passages we have food for a 
profitable meditation on the reverse side of the picture of 
salvation—to wit, damnation. 


PROXIMATE MATTER OF CONFIRMATION—AN 
ADDED RuBRIC 


The Pontificale Romanum, in prescribing what a bishop shall 
do while he is pronouncing the form of Confirmation, ‘Signo 
te signo crucis’”’, gives a different rubric under the title De Con- 
firmandis from that which it gives, in the appendix, for Conjfir- 
matio uni tantum conferenda. The former says: “quod dum dicit, 
producit pollice signum crucis in frontem illius”. The latter 
says: “quod dum dicit, imposita manu dextera super caput confir- 
mandi, producit pollice,”’ etc. Can you tell me whether the 
imposition of the hand required in this second case is essential 
to the sacrament; and, if it is required, what constitutes the 
imposition in the first case? (R. A.) 


REPLY 


Canon 780: “Sacramentum confirmationis conferri debet 
per manus impositionem cum unctione chrismatis in fronte et 
per verba in pontificalibus libris ab Ecclesia probatis.” 

Canon 781, §2: “Unctio autem ne fiat aliquo instrumento, 
sed ipsa manu capiti confirmandi rite imposita.” 
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A complete answer to our correspondent’s questions would 
require a treatise, because the proximate matter of Confirma- 
tion has been differently conceived from the earliest times and 
a subject therefore of age-long dispute. The Apostles certainly 
imposed hands in communicating the Holy Spirit, though it is 
disputed whether they also anointed with chrism. The Latin 
Fathers more commonly attributed the communication of the 
Holy Spirit to the imposition of hands, though without exclu- 
ding unction as a contributory cause, whereas the Greek Fathers 
in general attributed it to the unction. But, in spite of local 
differences of emphasis, neither of these rites was ever employed, 
throughout the whole Church, to the complete exclusion of the 
other.? 

A practical solution of the controversy was given by Bene- 
dict XIV in his constitution, Ex quo primum, 1 March 1756. 
After contrasting the constant practice of the West (imposition 
and unction) with that of the East, which had long practised 
unction only, he distinguished four opinions: (a) that the proxi- 
mate matter consists in the imposition alone; (4) that it consists 
solely in the anointing of the forehead with chrism; (c) that 
both are required, unction being insufficient without imposi- 
tion; (d) that neither suffices taken separately, but that, when 
conjoined, they together constitute the whole essential matter. 
There was also, the Pope observed, some dispute as to which 
imposition of hands was meant, that which the bishop makes 
over the assembled candidates at the beginning of the cere- 
mony, or that which is involved in the anointing of the head. 
Anyone, he concluded, was free to take his choice among these 
controverted opinions, provided he did not assert that the 
Greek Church no longer had the sacrament of Confirmation ; 
because the Holy See had never condemned or reproved the 
ancient discipline of the East, in which no mention was made 
of the imposition of hands as being either adequate or inade- 
quate to the sacrament.® In line with this decision, the Holy 
Office replied, 17 April 1872, that children who arrived after 


1 Acts vili, 14-17; xix, 1-6. 

2 Cf. N. Jung, art. ‘Confirmation dans I’ église occidentale”, in Dictionnaire de Droit 
Canonique, IV, col. 80 ff. 

* Gasparri, Fontes Iuris Canonici, II, n. 438, §51. 
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the general imposition of hands at the beginning of the cere- 
mony were to be regarded as confirmed.! 

Nevertheless, the Holy See and the bulk of authors seem to 
have decided, in practice, in favour of the fourth of the above- 
quoted opinions, namely, that imposition and unction are alike 
required, but that both are fulfilled in the act of anointing with 
the hand. This is the clear implication of canons 780 and 781, 
§2, and it is supported by a reply of the Holy Office, 14 January 
1885, which required children confirmed by Greek schismatics 
to be re-confirmed, if it were found that the unction had been 
made with an instrument.” The same implication is to be found 
in the expanded rubric of the rite provided for the Confirma- 
tion of a single individual, which has likewise been adopted by 
the Rituale Romanum in the rite,of Confirmation conferred by a 
priest.* According to Catalani, the extra clause which specifi- 
cally requires the bishop to impose his right hand on the can- 
didate’s head in the act of anointing the forehead was first 
authorized by Benedict XIII. The same author adds: “‘Licet 
enim nova illa rubrica in recentibus Pontificalis Romani edi- 
tionibus non admissa fuerit, ob reverentiam textus liturgici, 
cuius tenori non leviter addendum est, attamen haec praxis, 
quae nullo modo litterae Pontificalis adversatur, fautorem et 
assertorem habet Pontificem Maximum in sacris ritibus versa- 
tissimum, qui illam auctoritate apostolica confirmavit, in quo- 
dam Extracto Pontificalis Romani, typis vulgato de mandato 
Sanctissimi, Romae, anno 1725.’4 

De Puniet considers that “the addition is significant; it 
betrays the desire to combine in the single rite of anointing the 
two traditional ceremonies of Confirmation”.® One can readily 
agree that the addition is significant, but the combination of 
ceremonies which it prescribes was not really new. It adds 
nothing to what was already contained substantially in the 


lIbid., IV, n. 1022; cf. also S.C.P.F., 6 August 1840, Collectanea S.C.P.F., n. 
905; THE ‘CLERGY Review, April 1940, p. 349 

* Fontes Iuris Canonici, IV, n. 1090; Coll. S.C.P.F., II, n. 1630. 

3 Tit. III, cap. ii, 6; iii, 6. 

‘ Pontificale Romanum, Paris, 1850, I, p. 70. We have been unable to discover 
exactly when Benedict’s rubric was permanently incorporated into the appendix 
of the Pontificale ; but judging from the editions we have been able to consult, it was 
introduced somewhere between 1848 and 1891. 


5 The Roman Pontifical, p. 85. 
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older rubric, still preserved in the general rite of Confirmation ; 
because one cannot anoint a person’s forehead with one’s hand, 
without thereby imposing one’s hand on his head. All the new 
rubric does is to make explicit what was already implicit in the 
older rubric. But, of course, it does it for a doctrinal reason, to 
satisfy those who rightly hold that an imposition of the hand 
is, and always has been, an essential part of the sacramental 
matter. The brief answer to our correspondent is, therefore, 
that the imposition of the hand required by the later rubric is 
essential, but that it is involved by the nature of things in the 
observance of the older rubric. 


EvucHARISTIG FAst—RETURN FRomM WoRK OF 
SACRED MINISTRY 


Father X, after preaching a special sermon in a parish 
situated at a considerable distance from his own, stays the night 
there and gets up early in the morning in order to return to his 
own parish in time for Mass. May he take liquid nourishment 


up to an hour before Mass? What if his visit were purely social? 
(T.: T.) 


REPLY 


Const. Apost., Christus Dominus, norm III: “Sacerdotes, qui 
vel tardioribus horis, vel post gravem sacri ministerii laborem, 
vel post longum iter celebraturi sunt, aliquid sumere possunt per 
modum potus, exclusis alcoholicis ; a quo tamen se abstineant sal- 
tem per spatium unius horae, ante quam sacris operentur.” 

We doubt whether Father X can use the dispensation on the 
plea of “‘a heavy work of sacred ministry’. Our reason is not 
that a sermon is light work, nor even that it was delivered the 
day before. Admittedly the Holy Office Instruction on the new 
law adds the explanatory clause, “‘v. gr. tam a summo mane seu 
per longum tempus”, but these instances are exemplative 
rather than restrictive. If therefore Father X’s preaching had 
not only been laborious, but had prevented his obtaining needed 
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refreshment before midnight, we consider that he would have 
been allowed, on this ground, to take liquid refreshment after 
midnight, and yet say Mass in the morning. But presumably 
his sermon took place at an hour which enabled him both to 
get a good night’s sleep and also to sate his hunger and thirst 
before retiring to rest. The natural consequences of his heavy 
work of sacred ministry being thus cancelled, he cannot any 
longer invoke the dispensation attached to them. 

Assuming therefore that the Mass which he returns to say is 
not a late Mass, i.e. after 9 a.m., his liberty to take liquid 
refreshment depends on whether his journey is “long” in the 
sense of the law. The Holy Office interpreted this word as 
meaning ‘“‘at least about two kilometres (1} miles) to be 
traversed on foot, or proportionately longer according to the 
kind of vehicle used, taking account also of the difficulty of the 
journey and the person who has to make it’’ ;1 and there seems 
to be a fair measure of agreement among commentators that, 
for a person of average strength making a journey along average 
roads, the equivalent of a mile and a quarter on foot is about 
fifteen to twenty by car, or about four to five by push-bicycle.? 
The question does not state how Father X returns to his own 
church, but if, in the light of these interpretations, his journey 
is long, he may take liquid nourishment up to an hour before 
Mass, probably even if he experiences no subjectively grave 
inconvenience from the journey ;* and the same would apply 
even if his visit to the other parish had been made for a purely 
social reason. 


First COMMUNION OF MaAss-MIssING CHILDREN 


What is a priest to do about admitting to their first Com- 
munion children who have been baptized as Catholics and 
even attend a Catholic school, but never come to Sunday Mass? 


(E.) 


1 Instruction, 6 January 1953, n. 
*2Cf. Conway, The Irish Fockesiastical Record, March 1953, p. 229; Connell, 
v eco Ecclesiastical Review, April 1953, p. 249; Palazzini, Apollinaris, 1953, 
1-2, p. 9 
: Ford, The New Eucharistic Legislation, p. 85. 
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REPLY 


Canon 853: “‘Quilibet baptizatus qui iure non prohibetur, 


admitti potest et debet ad sacram communionem.”’ 


Canon 854, §1: “‘Pueris, qui propter aetatis imbecillitatem 


nondum huius sacramenti cognitionem et gustum . habent 
Eucharistia ne ministretur.” 
§3: “Extra mortis periculum plena cognitio doctrinae chris- 


tianae et accuratior praeparatio merito exigitur, ea scilicet, qua | 


ipsi fidei saltem mysteria necessaria necessitate medii ad salutem 


pro suo captu percipiant, et devote pro suae aetatis modulo ad | 


sanctissimam Eucharistian accedant.” 
§4: “De sufficienti puerorum dispositione ad primam com- 


munionem iudicium esto sacerdoti a confessionibus eorumque f 


parentibus aut iis qui loco parentum sunt.” 


§5: “Parocho autem est officium advigilandi, etiam per | 
examen, si opportunum prudenter iudicaverit, ne pueri ad | 
sacram Synaxim accedant ante adeptum usum rationis vel sine 


sufficienti dispositione ; itemque curandi ut usum rationis asse- 
cuti et sufficienter dispositi quamprimum hoc divino cibo 
reficiantur.” 

Not one of the many authors we have consulted deals 
directly with the very practical problem raised by our corres- 
pondent, because, presumably for historical reasons, they all 
approach the question from the opposite angle, explaining in 
detail what degree of mental development is sufficient for ad- 
mission to first Communion, but scarcely envisaging the possi- 
bility of a moral obstacle. Even the law itself appears to take 
the same line; for though canon 854 requires not only know- 
ledge, but “gustus”, and speaks of children approaching the 
sacrament with a devotion suited to their years and with suffi- 
cient dispositions (presumably of heart as well as mind), it 
seems to assume that, if these required conditions are lacking, 
it can only be “propter aetatis imbecillitatem’’. In a sense, of 
course, this is true. An infant of tender years may well be gravely 
unfit mentally, but, whether or not it be per se capable of grave 
sin, it can seldom, if ever, be gravely unfit morally. In practice, 


therefore, the only insuperable obstacle to first Communion, | 
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outside the danger of death, will be lack of the required mini- 
mum degree of understanding. Once an infant has attained this 
minimum degree of understanding, Communion becomes for it 
a matter of obligation, most probably by divine law and cer- 
tainly, from the age of seven, by ecclesiastical law; and the law 
seems to assume that the parents, confessor, teachers and parish 
priest, on whom the primary responsibility for the fulfilment of 
this obligation is laid by canon 860, will be able, if they try, to 
supply the appropriate disposition of will. 

In the case put by our questioner, however, this assumption 
is apparently belied by the facts, at least as far as the efforts of 
the priest, whether confessor or pastor, are concerned. The 
child, we suppose, has the requisite knowledge and under- 
standing, and the priest and teacher have done their best to 
instil into it the right dispositions of heart and will, but, owing 
presumably to parental neglect and bad example, it shows no 
signs of fulfilling the duty of Sunday Mass, to which objectively, 
at least from the age of seven, it is gravely bound. Is it to be 
admitted to its first Communion or not? No general answer can 
be given, except the principle enunciated in canon 853, that it 
must be admitted, unless it is prohibited by law. Now, there is 
no law which prohibits a Mass-missing infant from coming to 
Communion, except in so far as its Mass-missing deprives it of 
the state of grace; and few would care to draw this conclusion 
in regard to a child that has just attained the use of reason. In 
practice, therefore, the only ground on which the child in ques- 
tion can be refused admission to its first Communion is the 
verdict of its confessor, or, failing him, of the parish priest (the 
parents are assumed not to be functioning), that it lacks the 
“gustus’, the measure of simple devotion appropriate to its 
years, or the sufficient disposition which canon 854 requires. 

In our view, this verdict is by no means inevitable in regard 
to a child of the type envisaged in the question. If, as is morally 
certain, the Mass-missing is due almost entirely to parental 
neglect, it need not exclude from the child’s heart the degree of 
good will sufficient to justify its admission to Communion. And 
even if, for this or any other reason, the child is quite apathetic 
to things spiritual, the first duty of the priest or teacher is to 
diminish this apathy and instil the elements of devotion. Once 
Vol. xL T 
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he succeeds in doing so, even if he fails to secure regularity in 
attendance at Mass, he should, we think, admit the child to its 
first Communion. It may well be that, through parental neglect, 
the child will seldom again be seen at church; but first Com- 
munion is not a reward reserved to those who are likely to 
persevere in virtue, nor a sanction to be used against parents 
who neglect their duty: it is a divine obligation which every 
child should fulfil who is here and now fit to fulfil it. 


GoING TO COMMUNION IN FIXED ORDER 


Is it permissible to introduce into a boarding school a cus- 
tom requiring the boys to approach Holy Communion row by 
row? It is understood, of course, that no boy need communicate 
on any particular morning unless he wants to do so. (A. B.) 


REPLY 


S.C. de disc. Sacram., 8 December 1938, Instructio ad Exc. 
mos ac Rev. mos Archiepiscopos, locorum Ordinarios necnon Superiores 
Maiores Ordinum ac Religionum Clericalium, de sacra Communione 
quotidiana habituali et pene generali in seminariis, communitatibus 
etiam religiosis, et de abustbus in eadem praecavendis, II, 3, c.: “Cum 
ad sacram Mensam acceditur, ea omnia vitentur, quae diffi- 
ciliorem reddant conditionem adolescentuli, qui abstinere qui- 
dem vult a Communione, ita tamen ut ipsius abstinentia minus 
advertatur ; devitanda igitur sunt expressa ad S. Synaxim invi- 
tatio, rigidus atque pene militaris ordo accessus, insignia a 
communicantibus ferenda, etc.’ 

It must be emphasized that this pronouncement of the Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments, despite its use of imperative terms, 
is not a general law. It is part of a reserved Instruction which 
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to avoid abuses possibly connected with the modern practice 
(still warmly commended) of frequent Communion. Since no 
direct order was promulgated by the Congregation to local 
superiors of boarding schools or other communities, they are 
not positively bound to observe this, or any other of the precau- 
tions mentioned in the Instruction, except in so far as they have 
been commanded to do so by their own Ordinary. Per se, there- 
fore, if they have received no such command, they are free to 
maintain, or even to introduce, a custom whereby communi- 
cants approach in a pre-determined order. It may well be, of 
course, that the natural law of prudence already requires them 
to discontinue, or avoid introducing, a custom of this kind, but 
that decision we must leave to their own prudent judgement: 
local circumstances are too varied to allow of any generaliza- 
tion. Much will depend on the size and character of the com- 
munity; indeed, the Instruction is primarily concerned only 
with seminaries and religious communities, and, in any case, a 
distinction must clearly be drawn between ordinary boarding 
schools and what are euphemistically called “‘approved schools”. 
Moreover, account must be taken of the presence or absence of 
superiors, and of any other purely domestic factors which make 
it easier or more difficult for individuals to abstain from Holy 
Communion, without calling such attention to themselves as 
might improperly influence their decision. 

Superiors who decide, in the light of local circumstances, 
that the dangers involved in a pre-determined order of approach 
are such as to require its abandonment or avoidance, or have 
received a command to this effect from a higher authority, 
should bear in mind that there may be similar dangers in other 
customs. Mgr Zerba, of the Congregation of the Sacraments, in 
his private commentary on the Instruction, calls attention to 
some of them: ““Quapropter ne assignentur accedentibus primae 
sedes, non accedentibus postremae; illi prae his ne gestent fes- 
tivas vestes aut quoddam speciale signum. . . . Accessus autem 
ad altare a communicantibus fiat non praestituto ordine ac 
veluti ex agmine, sed ordine non servato atque promiscue, 


| spreta omnino ratione qua exinde S. Synaxis diributio longius 


tempus requirat.””! L. L. McR. 


1 Apollinaris, loc. cit., pp. 25-6. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Divorce and Remarriage: What the Church Believes and Why. By Canon 
Hugh C. Warner. Pp. g1. (George Allen & Unwin. Paper 
boards, 45. 6d.) 


Tue theme of this little book is that the Anglican Church, as distinct 
from some of its disobedient clergymen, has never formally and 
officially approved of divorce a vinculo, and therefore that people like 
Sir Alan Herbert should stop trying to force Anglican clergy to 
remarry those whom the State has attempted to divorce. It is not a 
formal treatise, nor is the thesis positively demonstrated, as Catholics 
expect such a thesis to be demonstrated, by appeal to explicit state- 
ments of unexceptionable authority. This is not perhaps surprising, 
because the author would first have had to define wherein precisely 
the authoritative voice of the Anglican Church is to be found. Since 
this has not yet been decided to the general satisfaction even of 
Anglicans, he is compelled to argue largely from implications, and 
succeeds only in proving that the proposition contrary to his thesis 
cannot be proved. One of his most explicit authoritative witnesses 
is Bishop Bonner; but though Bonner had followed Henry VIII 
into schism when he issued the statement which the author produces 
like a trump card, few would regard him as a witness to the doctrine 
of the as yet undeveloped Church of England. He does well to stress 
that marriage is not merely a contract, but he would have made his 
point more effectively if he had distinguished between matrimonium 
in fieri and matrimonium in esse. The former is a contract, though 
elevated by Christ to the dignity of a sacrament; the latter is an 
indissoluble state which, once established, is no longer subject to the 
ordinary vicissitudes of contracts. 
In fairness, one must emphasize that the book makes no pretence | 
of being a formal treatise. It is professedly a journalistic answer to a | 
campaign conducted in the Press and elsewhere by Sir Alan Herbert, | 
and though it may fail to convert that misguided believer in easier | 
divorce as a cure for the ills of family life, it should help to convince | 
others that he would have been wiser to keep to light humour and | 
boating on the Thames. But it is unlikely to convince anyone who | 
has grasped the implications of the Lambeth Conference statements, 
and sundry other episcopal pronouncements, that “‘the (Anglican) | 
Church’s witness (to matrimonial indissolubility) remains stark and | 
unqualified” (p. 69). 
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Praelectiones Theologico-Morales Comillenses. Series 1. Theologia Moralis 
Fundamentalis. Tomus III. Tractatus de Conscientia Morali. Pars 
Prior, Theoria Generalis de Conscientia Morali. By L. Rodrigo, S.J. 
Pp. xix + 571. (Sal Terrae, Santander, 1954. 70 pesetas.) 


INSPIRED perhaps by the prodigious acumen and industry of a great 
compatriot, the immortal Suarez, the pontifical university of Comillas, 
near Santander, has projected a monumental work of moral theology 
which, if we are to judge by its first fruits, bids fair to rival in bulk and 
profundity the great summae of the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries. 
Nor is the project a mere blue-print, because Father Rodrigo, who 
has already published two large volumes dealing respectively with 
Human Acts and Laws, now presents, in a third equally large 
volume, the first part of his treatise on Conscience. As the subtitle 
indicates, this first part is concerned only with the general theory of 
conscience, for the author has relegated to a later volume the special 
question which agitated the schools of theology during the seven- 
teenth-eighteenth centuries and still remains a lively issue, namely, 
how to reach a verdict of conscience which will be certain and safe 
for practical purposes in a particular case of insoluble doubt. 

The first three chapters of the present volume are devoted to a 
detailed analysis of the nature, object and subject of the moral con- 
science. The author then discusses its relationship to the psychological 
conscience, synderesis, and moral science, and, in a separate chapter, 
its relationship to the virtue of prudence, which, like conscience, 
exercises a directive influence on the whole moral life of man. At 
great length he propounds and defends the thesis that the dictate of 
the moral conscience, when it is working correctly, is prepared, per- 
fected and consummated by prudence, operating respectively in its 
advisory, judicial and preceptive functions; and therefore that it is 
related to prudence as a natural effect which, as often as it is cor- 
rectly repeated, increases the virtue from which it emanates. He 
hopes in this way to forestall the charge that moral probabilism, 
which he intends to defend in his next volume, takes no account of 
the general directive function of prudence. Having then analysed 
the various species of conscience and considered its influence from 
the psychological point of view, he discusses its ethical necessity and 
normative force, the rights and duties which result therefrom, and 
the manner of determining the malice involved in contrary action. 
There follows a survey of the properties of conscience, in which the 
author expounds his doctrine as to what is necessary and sufficient, 
first, to a true conscience, and secondly, to a certain conscience. The 
final chapter, much the longest in the book, is devoted to a detailed 
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study of the various kinds of defective conscience, erroneous, uncer- 
tain, perplexed, scrupulous and lax, and of their normative value 
and cure. 

It will be evident from this outline of its contents that Father 
Rodrigo’s treatise is both comprehensive and thorough. Indeed, he 
expresses a fear that he may be criticized for having attempted too 
subtle an analysis of the notions involved and too detailed an 
examination of the questions raised by his subject; but he excuses 
himself on the ground that it is the only way to throw further light 
on questions which have been bandied among scholars for centuries 
in almost identical terms and with little evidence of progress. Cer- 
tainly no one will accuse him of being superficial. He appears to 
have studied or consulted all the major authors, ancient and 
modern, who have anything worthwhile to say on his subject, and 
he gives full weight to their often conflicting opinions. On the other 
hand, his treatise is not a mere collation or synthesis of other men’s 
teaching. Every issue is precisely stated, dissected and argued, and 
the author’s own viewpoint is precisely defined and defended. 
Indeed, his very precision and evident anxiety to safeguard the 
accuracy of his statements by careful qualifications not infrequently 
has the effect of making his argument difficult to follow, at least at 
first reading. But, if it is not easy reading, it repays the effort 
required. The author is to be congratulated on a scholarly work 
which should make a substantial contribution to the progress of 
fundamental moral theology. 


De Statibus Particularibus Tractatus. By E. F. Regatillo and M. Zalba, 
S.J. Pp. 267. (Sal Terrae, Santander, 1954. Cloth bound. No 
price indicated.) 


To avoid overloading their Theologiae Moralis Summa (three vols., 
Madrid, 1953), Fathers Regatillo and Zalba relegated all moral and | 
canonical matter relating to particular states of life, other than the | 
married state, to this separately published treatise. They have thus | 
been able to plan it on a scale which, though not exhaustive of the | 
subject, is more thorough than would normally be practicable in a | 
compendium of moral theology. It is divided into three main sec- | 
tions which deal respectively with layfolk, clerics and religious. In | 
the first section, since it was manifestly impossible to deal indi- 

vidually with the rights and duties peculiar to every state of life or | 
profession which a layman might adopt, Father Zalba has limited | 
himself to three professions which are especially apt to raise problems 
for the moralist—those of law, medicine and pharmacy. His treat- 

ment of the duties incumbent on all who participate in the adminis- | 
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tration of justice is comprehensive and fairly detailed. His exposition 
of general medical ethics is more summary, but he supplements it 
with copious references and packs much useful and up-to-date infor- 
mation into the footnotes. Father Regatillo is responsible for the 
other two sections which deal with clerics and religious. Since their 
respective duties of state are regulated in detail by the Code of Canon 
Law, his explanation of them is inevitably, in the main, a canonical 
commentary, similar both in arrangement and in wording to that 
which he has already given us, on a rather larger scale, in his 
Institutiones Iuris Canonici (two vols., Santander, 1951), amplifying 
the latter in those few contexts which are likely to raise questions of 
conscience, e.g. recitation of divine office, clerical trading, etc., but 
usually abbreviating it. While, however, the tradition persists that 
manuals of moral theology should devote more than half their space 
to commenting on the Code, one cannot criticize Father Regatillo 
for re-issuing as a moralist what he had already written as a canonist, 
especially when it had been received with such general acclaim. 


The Problem of Onanism. By Baron Frederick von Gagern, M.D. 
Translated from the German by Meyrick Booth, Ph.D. Pp. 135. 
(The Mercier Press. 155.) 


Tue title of this book will mislead most English readers. Even if it 
were hermeneutically true that the malice of Onan’s sin did not lie 
primarily in his interruption of the act of coitus; even though it be 
the fact that the term onanism is commonly used abroad as a 
synonym for self-abuse and was at one time so used in this country; 
nevertheless, to modern Catholic English readers, it means the con- 
traceptive interruption of sexual intercourse. This book is not con- 
cerned with contraception in any form. As its German title indicates, 
Die Zeit der Geschlechtlichen Reife, it is concerned with the critical 
period of transition through puberty to maturity and, in particular, 
with the problem of self-abuse. This fact is admittedly explained in 
a note on the dust-jacket, but a title closer to the original, e.g. The 
Problem of Adolescence, would have explained itself. 

The first half of the book discusses the general process of growing 
up from childhood to adulthood, with special regard to the effect on 
character and behaviour of the awakening of the sex faculty. The 
plan of this section is not very easy to discern and the treatment of the 
subject matter is diffuse, but there is much information and advice 
of practical interest and value to all who are concerned with the 
education of the young. The remainder of the book tackles the 
thorny problem of self-abuse, its physiological and psychological 
nature, its prevalence, its occasions, causes, forms and consequences, 
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its moral character and remedial treatment, as seen through the 
eyes of a practising psychiatrist. Finally, by way of appendices, there 
are five short articles, four of them by other expert students of the 
problem. One of them in particular, written by Father Rupert 
Angermair, professor of moral theology at Freising, is of special 
value. It summarizes the traditional doctrine of theologians, reviewed 
in the light of modern psychological findings, and should help to 
correct any misconceptions to which Baron von Gagern’s essentially 
therapeutic handling of the subject might possibly give rise. 

It is important to appreciate the Baron’s precise viewpoint. He 
is an earnest Catholic and his book carries an imprimatur. The reader 
can therefore rest assured that the substance of his doctrine is theo- 
logically sound. But the approach is naturally that of a psychiatrist 
rather than that of a moralist: the author is concerned, not so much 
with the objective morality of self-abuse, as with the mentality which 
lies behind the practice and through which alone it can be effectively 
cured. There are positive advantages in this approach to the prob- 
lem, more especially for clerical readers whose theological studies 
may have led them to judge sins too much by the book and too little 
by the person; but there are snares also. In the cure of souls, not all 
wisdom resides with those whose profession it is to cure the psyche. 
A knowledgeable confessor whose vocation has brought him into 
intimate contact with all manner of men and whose mind is alert 
to all that is good in modern psychology, is at least as likely to forma 
balanced judgement on this problem as a psychiatrist who, however 
orthodox his moral principles, spends his days in dealing with 
neurotics. 

Whilst therefore admitting the value of Baron von Gagern’s 
expert diagnosis and wise counsels, we are not disposed to accept all 
his conclusions. He does right to observe that the malice of impurity 
lies not in the misuse of a pleasure, but in the abuse of a faculty, in a 
manner contrary to its divinely ordained purpose; and he is wise to 
insist that a habit of self-abuse cannot be overcome by a mere sup- 
pressive act of will, a negative continence, but must be supplanted 
by a positive alternative, a nobler ideal, a chastity consciously based 
on appreciation of the divine purpose in life. This theme, that sexual 
abuse can be effectively attacked only by the indirect method, runs 
right through the book, and rightly so: it is its most valuable feature. 
At the same time, though we may admit that theologians and con- 
fessors have often, more especially in the past, failed to make ade- 
quate allowance for the disturbing effect of involuntary passion and 
subconscious forces on the full advertence and consent required for 
subjectively grave sin, we feel that the author, influenced perhaps 
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by the abnormality of his average patients, tends to go to the other 
extreme. We can, however, agree with his practical conclusion: “On 
the one hand . . . one should not seek and find mortal sins in every 
quarter, for they are not easily possible to a Christian who is con- 
cerned with God; and on the other, one must not make too little of 
the venial sins, for they too are sins—offences against God. In this 
fashion the door is barred against laxity.” 


No Longer Two. A Commentary on the Encyclical Casti Connubii of 
Pius XI. By the Rev. W. J. Handren, S.J. Pp. 242. (The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland, U.S.A., Four dollars.) 


Any priest who has to guide a study-club or sixth form through the 
Christian doctrine of marriage, or is planning a series of instructions 
on it for public or private delivery, will be well advised to get hold 
of this book. The author himself is more modest in his estimate of 
its usefulness. He excuses himself for adding to the number of com- 
mentaries on Casti Connubti, on the ground that college men and 
women should have this encyclical expounded to them in class, and 
will need a text-book. His text-book will meet more than their need; 
but how right he is that young people on the threshold of adult life 
do need an orderly course of instruction on this vital topic! Only 
the preservation of a solid core of Christian families can arrest the 
universal breakdown of Christian society ; and, in a world in which 
the common man has at last caught up with the materialism, posi- 
tivism and moral relativism of the nineteenth-century pundits, and 
all the traditional values are either rejected or questioned, it is 
impossible to preserve the Christian family tradition among the 
faithful few without sound instruction. They certainly will not 
imbibe the tradition from their present environment. Pope Pius XI 
sought to provide a basis for this instruction in his great encyclical, 
Casti Connubii ; but it is no use simply issuing a vernacular translation 
of this or any other encyclical to the faithful and expecting them to 
instruct themselves from the papal text. Encyclicals are addressed to 
the teachers (i.e. the bishops), not to the taught. If Catholics in 
general are to benefit from a papal treatise of this kind, it must be 
broken down for them, and its essential points analysed, drawn out, 
explained and applied to concrete situations. 

This is what Father Handren’s excellent text-book does for Casti 
Connubii, which summarizes with masterly compression the whole 
Christian doctrine of marriage and the family. He takes it section by 
section, expounds it with the aid of suitable quotations from other 
sources, notably the many relevant pronouncements of the present 
Holy Father, and, at the end of every chapter, adds a brief list of 
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“Thought Provokers’’, to prod the reader into reflecting on what 
he has learnt and applying it to the hard facts and practical diffi- 
culties of real life. Every chapter thus provides the material for a 
clear, sound, and practical lesson or instruction. There are a few 
minor inaccuracies in the chapter on matrimonial impediments, the 
law of which it is difficult to summarize without some cost to 
accuracy ; but the doctrine as a whole is as safe as the encyclical to 
which it is tied, and the exposition, far from being “‘bitty”’, as is the 
way of commentaries, has a smooth continuity and is happily devoid 
of padding. The book is handsomely produced and well bound, and 
its price, by American standards, is reasonable. 
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Medico-Moral Problems. Part V. By Gerald Kelly, S.J. Pp. 51. (The 
Catholic Hospital Association of the United States and Canada, 
St Louis, Mo. 50 cents.) 


Tue author of this booklet is one of the best known moral theologians 
of the U.S.A., and, in 1953, received the annual Cardinal Spellman 
award for outstanding achievement in the field of theology. For 
many years he has specialized in medico-moral problems and is a 
frequent contributor to Catholic medical journals such as the Linacre 
Quarterly and Hospital Progress. In 1949 he began to publish collec- 
tions of these periodical articles and the present booklet is the fifth 
of the series. It begins with an attempt to reduce medical ethics to 
eight basic principles, and then discusses a variety of topics of current 
interest, including the preservation or prolongation of life by extra- 
ordinary means, abdominal pregnancies, the use of rhythm in 
marital intercourse, psychosurgery, medical experimentation, etc. 
The longest article summarizes Catholic teaching on contraception 
and sterilization. Perhaps by reason of its original date of publica- 
tion, it fails to quote the notable declaration of the Holy Father, 
8 October 1953, that even a healthy semina] gland may lawfully be 
excised, if its normal functioning seriously aggravates a disease in 
another organ and there is no other way of suppressing or arresting 
the disease. On the other hand, the author has already called atten- 
tion to this important declaration in his introductory article on 
basic principles, and, in general, his treatment of all the problems 
discussed is as up to date as one could reasonably expect in a work 
of this kind, both from the medical and from the moral point of 
view. Moreover, he has the gift of lucid and accurate exposition, and 
combines respect for authority with a proper regard for the sound 
principle that liberty is in possession of conscience until obligation 
proves its claim. 
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The Canon Law Digest. Volume III. By T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J. 
Pp. 762. (The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. Cloth- 
bound. Eleven dollars.) 

Ir should scarcely be necessary, twenty years after the publication 
of the first volume of Father Bouscaren’s Digest, either to explain to 
clerical readers its function, or to assure them of its practical value. 
Suffice it to say that it is not, as its title might suggest, a collection of 
re-printed articles on canonical topics, but, as a sub-title indicates, an 
orderly repertory of official documents which have been published 
since the Code and affect its interpretation, translated into English 
and arranged in the order of the canons; and moreover, that it has 
no rival in English and few, if any, in other tongues. The present 
volume extends the scope of the collection from the year 1942, to 
which the definitive edition of the second volume had carried it, 
down to the end of 1952. These ten years have been marked by a 
series of important legislative measures, such as those concerning 
Confirmation in danger of death, the Paschal Vigil, Communism, 
clerical trading, ab acatholicis nati and the form of marriage, military 
ordinariates, moniales, secular institutes, the spiritual care of emi- 
grants, ships’ chaplains, the essential rites of ordination, the ecu- 
menical movement, etc. These and many other documents, includ- 
ing extracts from important allocutions by the present Holy Father 
on moral or canonical topics, are to be found here collected, trans- 
lated and arranged in order, with abundant cross references and 
copious indices, both chronological and logical, covering all three 
volumes. Father Bouscaren, it would seem, has useful “‘contacts” 
who tell him things; certainly, as in previous volumes, he has been 
able to assemble quite an imposing number of private replies and 
decisions which would never otherwise be brought to the attention 
of the ordinary reader. Finally, continuing his custom of issuing 
annual supplements, pending their eventual collection into a volume, 
he has already issued the supplement for 1953, which contains the 
new discipline of the eucharistic fast. 


The Ethics of Brain Surgery. Translated from the French by M. G. 
Carroll. Edited with a Foreword by Dom Peter Flood, O.S.B., 
M.D., M.Ch., J.C.L. Pp. 61. (The Mercier Press. Unbound. 5s.) 


ALTHOUGH it is little more than ten years since prefrontal leucotomy 
and other forms of brain surgery became recognized means of curing 
grave mental illnesses, most priests must have been brought into 
direct or indirect contact with the moral problem which such opera- 
tions involve. The point is not merely that they entail a marked 
deterioration in the patient’s psychic personality, which, if it does 
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not make him more vicious, certainly tends to make him less 
virtuous; it is that this change is, in sense, the direct object of the 
operation and the measure of its success. Since he cannot merely be 
made calm, he is deliberately made apathetic, and this apathy 
extends equally to the intellectual, emotional and moral spheres. The 
problem for the moralist to solve is whether, in view of the general 
effect of the earlier psycho-neurotic condition, it is a change for the 
better. Since it is clearly a problem which cannot be solved without 
an assessment based on factual knowledge, this little book seeks to 
provide the necessary data, physiological, psychological and clinical. 
It is a translation of four articles which originally appeared in an 
issue of the Cahiers Laénnec. The first, by Dr Houdart of Paris, ex- 
plains to those who can interpret the esoteric jargon of medical men, 
the physiological side of psycho-surgery, and decides that a brain 
operation should be attempted only as a last resort. In the second 
article, Professor Prick of Nijmegen analyses the post-operative con- 
sequences of leucotomy and concludes that, if the personality has 
already been seriously affected by the neurosis, but a healthy core 
remains, there will be more gain than loss. Dr Bertagna, in the third 
article, probes further into the psychological after-effects, and, while 
admitting that a definite assessment would be premature, feels that 
a modified optimism is justified. Father Tesson, S.J., sums up the 
moral issue in a final chapter which reaches a rather more favour- 
able verdict than that pronounced by Dom Peter Flood in his fore- 
word. Altogether, it is a well balanced and useful symposium: but 
why do doctors say algia-therapeusis, when they mean the cure of 
pain, or call talkativeness logorrhea? 


The Popes and the Priesthood. A Symposium of Papal Documents on 
the Priesthood. Pp. 135. (The Grail, St Meinrad, Indiana, 
U.S.A. 50 cents.) 


Ir would be almost an impertinence to recommend this brochure to 
the clergy for their spiritual reading, for it carries its own commen- 
dation in its title. It is simply a reprint of six papal documents on the 
priesthood, translated into English, viz.: St Pius X’s exhortation to 
the clergy, Haerent animo; Pius XI’s comprehensive encyclical, Ad 
catholici sacerdotii, on the whole nature and vocation of the Catholic 
priesthood; the present Holy Father’s apostolic exhortation, Menti 
nostrae, on the development of holiness in the priestly life, and his 
1939 address to the assembled students of all the Roman seminaries, 
Solemnis conventus ; and the instruction of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Sacraments, Quam ingens, on the investigation to be made before 
seminarists are admitted to orders. In theory, all these documents 
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have already been made available to the clergy, but in practice they 
are liable to be largely ignored, if they have to be hunted out 
separately. The Abbey of St Meinrad has therefore done a useful 
service to the clergy in presenting this collected edition.+ 

L. L. McR. 


The Priest in Our Day. Edited by Francis E. Nugent. Pp. 194. 
(Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland, U.S.A. $2.75.) 


His Heart in Our Work. Edited by Francis L. Filas, S.J. Pp. x + 192. 
(Bruce, Milwaukee, U.S.A. $3.75.) 


Epirors do sometimes think alike, as is proved by the publication 
of these two quite similar books within a few weeks of one another. 
Each of the editors judged his work to be timely, and both were 
right: these books are for the present and the future in the lifetime 
of any priest and any student preparing for the priesthood. 

Having shown his ability as a compiler, Mr Nugent was asked 
to assemble from modern sources a collection of writings of primary 
importance to priests; he has carried out his commission with com- 
mendable skill, going back no farther in history than that golden 
book of Cardinal Manning The Eternal Priesthood. Beginning with 
the greater part of the present Holy Father’s ‘‘Menti Nostrae”’, 
Mr Nugent then puts before the reader essays and extracts from the 
works of eminent priest-authors, both English and American. One 
can imagine clergy in the U.S.A. sitting back comfortably the better 
to appreciate the writer who urges them to be up-to-date pastors, 
and then sitting up somewhat, as they are forcibly reminded that 
they must at any cost cultivate the virtues necessary for any priest, 
modern or otherwise, if he is to be an Alter Christus. Father Martin- 
dale puts out a warning against our becoming bullies; and Father 
Boylan pointedly produces the words of St Gregory: “All vices wane 
as man ages, except avarice alone, which never ages.” Bishop Navagh 
appears to make demands upon the clergy—respecting non-Catholics 
—that will perhaps seem immoderately urgent to many readers, his 
Lordship maintaining that a parish priest should visit every house 
and home in his area, irrespective of race or creed, to interest people 
in the Catholic faith. This suggestion will hardly commend itself to 
most of our priests, but if it prompts them to give more attention to 
ordinary parish visitation, it will have served an excellent purpose. 


1 Readers may be interested to know that they can keep in touch with current 
papal pronouncements, attractively presented in an English version, by subscribing 
to Catholic Documents, which is published at regular intervals on behalf of the 
Pontifical Court Club by the Salesian Press, London, price 2s. 6d. per copy. 
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Perhaps there is no part of their work so frequently neglected as 
what the newly ordained curate calls “knocking at doors”. 

His Heart in Our Work is a carefully chosen collection of articles 
from an American clerical Quarterly published by the Chicago 
Province of the Society of Jesus. There are twenty-four contributors, 
all Jesuits, and the forty-four chapters cover an extremely wide 
range of priestly interests. The Divine Master, in many aspects, is 
frequently brought before us, as is our Lady and St Joseph. Quiet 
consideration is given to the priest’s faith, hope and charity, his 
penance and his prayer; but other matters, rarely brought forward, 
are also dealt with, such as the liturgical apostolate among altar- 
servers, how the layman looks at the priest, the priest and children, 
the priest’s duty of Reparation. 

It is sometimes said—not without reason—that American authors 
are overfond of padding out their work, but in not a single instance 
could this be maintained of the writings of the essays collected and 
edited by Father Filas: all present excellent material for a priest’s 
study and practice. These essays are fresh and bright, replete with 
fine ideas produced from unusual sources, the whole series being 
distinguished by a spiritual tone and temper that one looks for and 
expects to find—not always with success—when authors write exclu- 
sively for the clergy. The volume is deserving of high recommen- 
dation as being among the very best works of its kind. 


Through Him and with Him and in Him. By Venantius Buessing, 
O.F.M. Cap. Pp. xii + 348. (B. Herder, London. 25s.) 


As its title at once suggests, this American book is concerned with 
the Mass. It is a full eight days’ retreat (for priests or seminarians or 
religious) of three conferences each day; and it was probably taken 
down in shorthand as the author preached it, which would account 
for its discursive and somewhat formless style. Father Venantius 
desires that his listeners—and readers—should live “‘more and more 
by the altar”. He reminds them that the mere holding of a missal 
in their hands, and reading the Mass with the priest, will not make 
them a liturgical people. They must understand the structure and 
the history of the Holy Sacrifice in order to be able to take their full 
part in its offering. 

From a priest who has been giving retreats for thirty-five years, 
these two confessions are particularly surprising: “I preach very 
little and very seldom on death; I always consider it a lost hour at a 
mission or retreat” and “I have never in my long priestly life 
preached a sermon on hell’. Because this volume was only sketchily 
prepared for the Press, some slight errors have found their way into 
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the text: for instance, Leonardo de Vinci’s Last Supper is at Milan, 
not Florence as is stated more than once; and there is a hymn 
attributed to Father Faber which was written by St Alphonsus. 

The contents of this book bear little resemblance to an ordinary 
annual retreat, the priestly and religious vows being but slightly 
touched upon: as an example, the chapter entitled Chastity is in no 
way explanatory, nor does it contain any practical application of 
the doctrine which gives importance to this vow and virtue. The 
book’s true value is in its exhaustive description of the Mass, the 
prayers and rubrics of the missal being explained in such a way as 
to give the reader a very good conspectus of all that goes on during 
the offering of the Sacrifice. As spiritual reading, and as a source of 
instruction on the missal, Father Venantius’ work may be warmly 
recommended. 


Born Catholics. Assembled by F. J. Sheed. Pp. ix + 238. (Sheed & 
Ward. 12s. 6d.) 


ComposirE books have recently enjoyed a period of popularity, 
various groups of people explaining, in one volume, why they entered 
the Church, why they became priests, why they went into convents. 
Born Catholics is another of these symposia. It consists of a score of 
essays by people of well-known names and of Catholic upbringing 
from babyhood who were asked to write a reply to the question: 
“Why are you still in the Church?”. With one or other exception 
the authors are English and American; and their informative and 
extremely interesting essays should be of particular value to priests. 

Some of these writers, without altogether losing their faith, 
suffered a bewildering loosening of their hold upon it in their early 
adult years. This was due in almost every instance to disillusion- 
ment and disappointment following upon the collapse, after the 
First World War, of so much that had seemed secure in our civiliza- 
tion. Others of the authors felt as children—or thought they felt—a 
weakening in the foundations of their belief through the blunders 
of their early teachers, who were usually religious Sisters. Maisie 
Ward’s account (in a personal apologia of outstanding distinction) 
of the nun who still came on, her head “bloody but unbowed”’, is an 
amusing tragi-comedy of childhood, although there was no comedy 
about it when it happened. The more spiritually minded among the 
essayists speak of the sense of security they experience in being 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ, aware that they belong to 
“a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a special people”’. 
They also testify to the stabilizing influence of their good Catholic 
parents, as something that helped them to withstand the shattering 
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effect of injustice in early school life and to resist the temptations of 
maturity. One writer speaks for most of his fellows in declaring of his 
childhood’s home life : ‘‘I saw no hypocrisy : I was never scandalized.” 

Although all the contributors to this volume are Catholics, they 
are not all fashioned in the same mould. Clare Nicholl rightly 
remarks that too many Catholic writers are lapsed or uneasy mem- 
bers of the Church, but another essayist actually praises one of the 
most uneasy and least satisfactory of these writers, our so-called 
‘Catholic novelists”. We find, too, an occasional statement that is 
surprising, even shocking, coming from a supposedly practising 
Catholic. To refer to Calvinism and Lutheranism as producing 
“valuable and rich cultural traditions” is to close one’s eyes to the 
devastating evils these heresies have brought to the Western world. 
Some of the authors make far too much of the “I’ve met good 
Protestants” theory and the ‘“‘What about bad popes?” question. 
Of greater importance is the incontrovertible fact that Catholicism 
is right and Protestantism wrong. 

Priests are earnestly recommended—by one of themselves—to 
study this book as an aid to their work for souls, particularly in 
understanding the religious outlook of intellectual and well-educated 
Catholics. Sympathy from the clergy—towards all and sundry— 
should never be lacking. They may never condone evil living, nor 
countenance lukewarmness and neglect of the Faith; but by seeing 
the other person’s point of view they can frequently bring back the 
careless to an ardent appreciation of our holy religion. This volume 
certainly broadens the reader’s vision of Catholic life and thought. 
It is an experiment on the part of Mr. Sheed that succeeds so 
admirably as to call for some kind of repetition. 


A Spiritual Reader. Compiled by Francis E. Nugent. Pp. x + 210. 
(Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland, U.S.A. $3.50.) 


The Silver Lining. Edited by Richard Tatlock. Pp. 136. (The Bodley 
Head, London. 6s.) 


INDISPENSABLE to the cleric and the religious, as an aid to progress 
along the way of perfection, is reading of definitely spiritual nature. 
There is already an enormous library of books to supply the need, 
but room will always be found for additional works. The standard 
volumes remain, classics of their kind; but modern people require 
modern authors, not only as immediate aids to piety but also to 
provide an introduction to works of tried and established worth. 
Mr Nugent’s selective volume is entirely of modern authorship. 


Father Raymond, the Gethsemani Trappist, is among the many | 
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up-to-date writers. His popular style commands a wide circle of 
readers, especially in Ireland—where, by the by, they will notice 
that he wrongly attributes “I see His blood upon the rose” to 
Thomas Plunkett. The pages devoted to ““The Mystical Body” by 
Father Trese are finely expressive of this doctrine which is making 
so strong an appeal to present-day Catholics. Robert Hugh Benson, 
the earliest of Mr Nugent’s authors, is represented by a chapter with 
the title “Judas”, reminiscent of the eminent convert’s dramatic 
powers as a preacher. The extract from the works of another con- 
vert from Anglicanism, Father Maturin, is one of the best in the 
collection. He arrests one’s attention with such unlooked-for expres- 
sions as ““The Beatitudes say nothing of sin”. 

Whilst A Spiritual Reader is an exclusively Catholic work, people 
of many denominations contribute to The Silver Lining, the title of 
the B.B.C. programme from which is taken the selection of prayers, 
poems and readings which combine into this delightful book. There 
is occasionally cause for complaint to the B.B.C. on account of the 
anti-Christian opinions which come over the air: this makes it all 
the more gratifying to pronounce The Silver Lining completely whole- 
some and orthodox. The short talks on marriage by Professor 
Cammaerts and Mary Kemball are of solid excellence. 

Among the anonymous contributions (they include a number of 
attractive poems such as Let us Forget and Growing Old, which 
brought numerous letters of thanks to the B.B.C.) is the beautiful 
prayer—usually attributed to Newman—‘“‘Support us, O Lord, all 
the day long”’. Two of the many personal stories make most edifying 
reading, those by Mabel Green (she is blind) and James Bell Nicoll, 
who was struck down with paralysis whilst still a young and energetic 
doctor. The volume contains seventy-one contributions, forming an 
anthology of exquisite taste and undeniable charm; it will assuredly 
bring comfort to the distressed, particularly to the sick, the aged 
and bereaved. 


A Life of our Lord for Children. By Marigold Hunt. Pp. 168. (Sheed 
& Ward. 8s. 6d.) 


Our Lord and I. By Catherine Beebe. Pp. 48. (St Anthony’s Guild, 
Paterson, New Jersey. $0.75.) 


WHEN Marigold Hunt’s book first appeared fifteen years ago, it 
was at once acclaimed by priests, parents and teachers as ideal for 
its purpose, namely, to give children a clear understanding of our 
Lord’s life, of what He actually did and said. The book is not 
merely narrative. When, for instance, the author has explained the 
Vol. xL U 
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“‘words of promise”’ in the sixth chapter of St John, she applies the 
doctrine to her readers—or perhaps one should say to her listeners, 
for the book is obviously meant to be read aloud. It is never too 
exciting or over-dramatic. If children’s minds are disturbed during 
a reading, they can retain little that is worth remembering, but if 
they listen to a quietly descriptive story told in convincing words, 
they cannot easily forget: this holds for the most backward among 
them. One element, however, is essential: the story must be marked 
by variety and interest. Miss Hunt’s method of story-telling is as 
near perfection as can anywhere be found. 

Perhaps the title of the American book for children could be 
improved into Our Lord and Me, although that would entail altering 
one or other rhyme. All the text is in simple verse suitable for junior 
children, and the illustrations by Robb Beebe are quite first class, in 
firm and graceful lines, sure of arousing a child’s delight. The 
rhyming verse describes any child’s ordinary day from morning until 
bedtime; the final pages contain some traditional Catholic prayers 
for parents to teach their children. Unlike the book above-mentioned 
this one is meant for children to handle and read for themselves, for 
which purpose its type, paper and binding are the best imaginable. 


To Govern is to Love. By F. X. Ronsin, S.J. Pp. 288. (St Paul Book 
Center, 2187 Victory Blvd., Staten Island, N.Y. $3.00.) 


Conferences. By Father Dignam, S.J. Pp. xxiii + 390. (Burns Oates. 
155.) 
In plenty everywhere may be found books concerning the religious 
life in general, but not often does one meet with a volume expressly 
and solely for religious Superiors. Pére Ronsin, a French Jesuit, pro- 
duced such a work six years ago, Gouverner c’est . . . Aimer, of which 
is now published a translation in English by Sister Eugenia Logan, 
an American Sister of Providence. “‘God,”’ says the author, “‘has been 
purifying, refining and making hearts tender for centuries in order 
to prepare hundreds of understanding and good Superiors for thou- 
sands of religious whom He loves’”’—surely an encouraging way to 
begin his talks to those who govern religious communities of women. 
It is claimed that Pére Ronsin’s work has found its way into the 
hands of one fourth of the women Superiors of the entire world. 
The constant admonition of these conferences is that a Superior 
must be maternal before all things else. She must be prepared—as 
is the mother of any large family of girls—for quarrels, grudges, 
aversions and feminine fickleness, and ready with tender solicitude 
to attend upon the sick and the troubled in mind. Wide sympathy is 
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called for in dealing with novices; the young—who are ever an 
elusive secret society—reflect their own generation, entering the 
convent “from a world of bad books and evil influences”. They 
clamour for understanding and love as urgently as the aged call for 
an affectionate patience. And yet must the mother of the family 
endure the isolation known to every Superior. There is, however, 
one great comfort for her, in the assurance of St Thomas Aquinas 
that she is prepared for her task by God Himself and endowed by 
Him with every grace she requires. 

Father Dignam was one of the most celebrated retreat masters 
of his day, and when he died sixty years ago Mother Magdalen 
Taylor, foundress of the Poor Servants of the Mother of God (Father 
Dignam’s ‘“‘own dear children”), prepared for publication a very 
large quantity of the conferences, sermons and spiritual notes used 
by the saintly priest during his long years as a preacher. Except for 
the two additional prefaces this new edition presents the work 
unchanged from its first appearance in the year 1897. 

The addresses to religious (which form the major portion of the 
book) leave hardly any aspect of convent life unmentioned. The 
author was never difficult to understand ; he spoke as often to novices 
as to professed religious, and his simple and direct method remains 
the chief characteristic of his conferences. Behind everything he said 
was his own pious sincerity, giving full effect to his doctrine. Con- 
ferences will remain a standard work upon the religious life for as 
far into the future as one can see. 


South African Missions 1800-1950. Compiled by Horton Davies and 
R. H. W. Shepherd. Pp. xxvi + 232. (Nelson. 12s. 6d.) 


Missionary in South Africa. By Nicholas Humphreys, O.P. Pp. xviii 
+ 237. (Blackfriars, London. 16s. 6d.) 


SoutH Arrica has recently attracted more than passing attention 
on account of the attitude of its present government to the education 
of the Native. All grants to Christian schools are being withheld, 
which means that these schools must inevitably close. Here are two 
books which will assist in an understanding of the schools question ; 


| not that it is dealt with professedly at any great length, but that the 
| general information given is of value in estimating the difficulties 


| torians. One or other citation is of Catholic origin, but the collection 


of the matter. 

South African Missions is an anthology containing 150 passages of 
varying length from a variety of pens, the extracts being culled from 
the writings of missionaries, missionaries’ wives, travellers and his- 
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is almost entirely non-Catholic. There is no word of controversy, the 
passages quoted being chosen for their description of the native 
peoples and their customs, and of the landscape, climate and animal 
life of the country. The more modern passages touch upon the evil 
effects produced by the detribalization of the Africans through their 
being absorbed by industrial life, and of their consequent lapse from 
Christian practices. 

One unhappy result of missionary zeal is that more than a thou- 
sand sects have been formed under native leadership, so-called Chris- 
tian bodies which are mere caricatures of Christianity. If these un- 
authorized sects did not exist, it would be impossible for Dr Shepherd 
to state that more than half of South Africa’s 8} million of Natives 
are “professedly Christian”. In any event the proportion given 
appears to be greatly exaggerated. The compilers are to be con- 
gratulated upon a work that from any point of view makes interes- 
ting reading, at the same time providing much valuable information 
for those who work on the African Missions. 

Missionary in South Africa differs widely from the anthology spoken 
of above, in that it goes into detail about the great work for souls 
carried on by the Catholic Church all over the Union. Father 
Humphreys has spent more than twenty years among the Natives, 
overcoming obstacles that were seemingly insurmountable, and solv- 
ing problems that appeared insoluble. Root cause of most missionary 
difficulties is the absence of adequate housing for the native popula- 
tion; conditions in a “shanty town” are unsanitary, indecent and 
evil. Knowledge of such things fills one with admiration for the 
patience of these unfortunate men and women whose lives are with- 
out the minimum amenities necessary for a tolerable existence. 

In the first part of his book the author speaks of missionary work 
in general; he then illustrates what he has told his readers, in a 
collection of anecdotes, his personal experiences among the Natives. 
In common with all who work among these poor people, he quickly 
came to love them. They unfailingly awaken compassion and sym- 
pathy in the hearts of those who take sides with them in their lifelong 
struggle against pitiless conditions. The present political trend gives 
no indication that these conditions will improve. Only too true are 
the following words from the author’s opening pages: “‘Afrikanerdon 
is still entrenched in the original Dutch opposition to any inva- 
sion of the country by the Catholic Church.” “Educational and 
racial legislation since the Nationalists came into power has been 
surreptitiously to undermine the great influence of Catholic 
schools.” Since this was written the crippling blow of “‘no grants” 
has fallen. 
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A Priest in Russia and the Baltic. By Charles Bourgeois, S.J. Pp. 146. 
(Clonmore & Reynolds, Dublin: Burns Oates, London. gs. 6d.) 


The Port of Tears. The Life of Fr. John Sullivan, S.J. Pp. 114. 
(Clonmore & Reynolds; Burns Oates. gs. 6d.) 


BEFORE the eyes of an adventurer there is ever an ideal. Nobody 
goes out into the unknown merely because it is unknown; he goes 
to seek something, and is lured on by the beckoning hope of dis- 
covery and achievement. The French Jesuit who went north into the 
Baltic countries was no mere traveller. The object of his journey 
was to play some positive part in healing the schism between the 
Eastern and the Western Churches, the schism which he maintains 
is the true cause of the Iron Curtain. If he could help in some degree 
to bring about the union of Rome and the Orthodox Russian 
Church, his dream would be realized, his ideal attained. By a suc- 
cession of quasi-miracles he survived his adventure (he is now 
working in Brazil) fortunate to escape with his life; but not much 
came of his labours: he had attempted what appears to be the 
impossible. 

Father Bourgeois’ Estonian chronicle is a tale of the fantastic, 
and at the same time a record of historical fact. Things happened to 
him that most men could never have lived through, and he witnessed 
tragedies of suffering and death that defy adequate description. The 
wholesale transportations into Siberia were among his worst ex- 
periences: in one week 70,000 Estonians disappeared, to die of 
exposure, starvation and torture. The German occupation of the 
country, says the author, came as a positive relief; a revealing 
statement in view of our knowledge of the Concentration Camps. 
Father Bourgeois sees few signs of his hoped-for union of East and 
West, chiefly because among the Russians “hatred of Catholicism 
has been able to spread from age to age, till it is equal to and has 
joined forces with that of the Marxists”’. 

Sharing with Father Bourgeois membership in the Society of 
Jesus, but otherwise completely unlike him, was Father John Sullivan, 
who spent his priestly life entirely among the people of his own 
beloved land. He was the son of an Irish Lord Chancellor, and a 
Protestant until his thirty-fifth year. Father Bodkin’s biographical 
study of this outstanding man of God is a sheer delight. The reader 
follows John Sullivan from childhood to old age in a story of moun- 
ting interest until the climax is reached in the quiet and unobtrusive 
death of “the saint”’, as people called him. This priest’s holiness 
was widely recognized, and his Cause has already been introduced. 
If at length he is raised to the altar by canonization, the path of 
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sanctity which he trod will be seen by the whole world clearly 
marked through all phases of his busy life. At every step along the 
way of perfection is Father John Sullivan seen as one occupied only 
with the things of God. 

a. oe 


The Riddle of Konnersreuth. By Paul Siwek, S.J. Pp. xvi + 227. Seven 
illustrations. (Browne & Nolan. 16s.) 


Une stigmatisée de nos jours, of which this is a translation, was briefly 
reviewed in these pages in June 1952. The author is a distinguished 
theologian and philosopher who has given a great deal of study and 
thought to psychopathology and parapsychology, particularly with 
reference to the phenomena of Konnersreuth. Archbishop Carinci, 
Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, in an introductory 
Letter, expresses his admiration for the author’s impartial and objec- 
tive presentation of the facts of the case of Theresa Neumann, as 
well as his carefully considered judgement on these facts. These 
qualities are evident to the reader as he follows Father Siwek 
through the various phenomena, to find in each instance a “‘non 
constat de supernaturalitate”. The only exception is Theresa’s pro- 
longed fasting ; if true, it is above nature; but the author is not satis- 
fied that it is true, and Theresa’s family have since 1937 persistently 
refused to permit it to be subjected to a thorough investigation. 

For this English translation the author has carefully revised the 
French original, made certain corrections, and added some new 
matter and further explanatory notes. It is the best book on the 
subject to date; and it has value beyond its immediate subject, since 
the principles and method employed and the competent and pains- 
taking analysis of the case will serve as guides for the appraisal of 
similar phenomena everywhere. The translator, Father Ignatius 
McCormick, has given us a readable and intelligible English ver- 
sion, bringing out to the full the force and point of the author’s 
arguments. 


The Theology of the Spiritual Life. By Joseph de Guibert, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M. Cap. Pp. x + 382. (Sheed & 
Ward. 18s.) 


“THEOLOGICAL accuracy,” writes the translator in his Foreword, 
“unrelenting logic, virile devotion and practical common sense here 
blend to make a book that cannot fail to hold, to teach and to 
inspire.” It is a true assessment. The book contains the substance of 
the lectures which the late Pére de Guibert gave over a number of 
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years to the students at the Gregorian University, and which he first 
published in 1937 under the title Theologia Spiritualis Ascetica et 
Mystica (cf. THE CLercy Review, XIV, No. 3, p. 242). No one who 
attended those lectures could fail to realize, in spite of the rather 
heavy, bald Latin in which they were delivered, the pre-eminent 
qualities of the lecturer. He had a masterly grasp of his subject in 
all its bearings. His judgement was serene and balanced. He was not 
one to prejudge a question; he weighed it and looked all round 
it, and if on certain matters (for instance, on the specific differ- 
ence between acquired and infused contemplation) his conclusions 
favoured the Jesuit view, those conclusions were not drawn lightly 
but were the outcome of careful thought. This painstaking method 
went with an irenic temper. It was his avowed desire to promote 
agreement among the conflicting schools; and to this end he 
rightly insisted, as this book shows, that fundamental terms should 
be carefully defined after an accurate evaluation had been made of 
the variation they had undergone from patristic times to our own; 
he almost pleaded for a universally accepted definition of contem- 
plation—the most basic concept of all in mystical theology. 

Pére de Guibert regarded his book as provisional ; he was plan- 
ning a fuller treatise when death took him in 1942. But even though 
it does not give us the author’s final verdict on certain matters, it 
well deserved to be made available in English (and the translator 
has made it pleasantly available) for the benefit of a larger public, 
who could not obtain even if they could read the original Latin. It is 
a treasure-house compact of information, speculative reasoning and 
practical advice on all the major topics in this branch of theology. 
It will be of the greatest value to priests and others—religious and 
lay people—whose personal interest must centre on the essential 
things of the spirit and whose calling imposes on them the obligation 
to teach and guide others in the ways of holiness. 

The book is set out methodically in seven sections, with sub- 
divisions. The first section is introductory, defining the nature and 
methods of ascetical and mystical theology. The second explains 
perfection and its essential virtue, charity ; the function of the other 
virtues, of the counsels, and of the Cross; union with God and 
Christ, and conformity with God’s will. The third treats of the 
activity of the Holy Ghost, and of the discernment of spirits. The 
fourth, co-operation with God (with a valuable chapter on spiritual 
direction). The fifth examines mental prayer, its methods and 
necessity, and the helps and hindrances to its practice; the sixth, the 
degrees of the spiritual life, and the active, contemplative and mixed 
lives. The final section is devoted to infused contemplation, its nature 
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and degrees and its relation to perfection. The author adds some 
considerations on extraordinary phenomena, and ends with certain 
practical questions on the desire of infused contemplation, the indis- 
criminate reading of mystical works (with some helpful remarks on 
spiritual reading), and the methods of direction to be adopted with 
contemplative souls. The book is rounded off with a bibliography— 
abridged by the translator to works available in English—and with 
two indexes, of persons and of subjects. 


The Spiritual Letters of Dom Fohn Chapman. Edited with an Introduc- 
tory Essay by Dom Roger Huddleston, O.S.B. Pp. xxiv + 342. 
(Sheed & Ward. 12s. 6d.) 


Tus is a second edition of a work which has enjoyed wide and 
deserved popularity since it was first published in 1935. Five addi- 
tional letters have been included which the editor has received since 
the first edition. Abbot Chapman needs no introduction as an 
authority on prayer. He had imbibed a strong English tradition on 
the subject, fortified by an intimate knowledge of the writings of the 
wise French Jesuit, Pére de Caussade. Letters are intimate com- 
munications from one individual to another; they take certain things 
for granted which could not be taken for granted in the fuller ex- 
position of a book or even of an essay. This fact must always be 
realized when reading the Abbot’s letters; perhaps more than most 
he leaves at times things unsaid which his correspondent would 
mentally supply. Then again he sometimes indulges in hyperbole 
or in a striking phrase which must not be taken too literally; by 
such stylistic artifices he made his point more effectively for his 
correspondent. Allow for these mannerisms and you will find in 
these letters—simple, direct, humorous at times—a fund of prudent 
guidance in the ways of prayer. 


j. c. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INFANTS DyiING UNBAPTIZED 
(Tue Ciercy Review, 1955, XL, pp. 129-151) 


**Parochus” writes: 


Three more or less new points appear in Father Leeming’s March 
article, and is it fanciful to say that they all indicate a certain 
desperation, as if the writer were beginning to realize the weakness 
of his case? Let us take them one by one. 
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1. His use of the Pope’s address to the Midwives in 1951. Father 
Leeming had adduced this in his previous articles, but rather as a 
secondary or corroborative argument, evidently feeling (and rightly) 
that it could not be pressed too far. But now he presses it without 
limits, rests his whole case on his own interpretation of the Holy 
Father’s words, and calls on all his fellow theologians to adopt in 
future “‘the attitude suggested, if not actually imposed, by the Holy 
Father’s gently given directive”. 

If we look at what the Holy Father actually said we find he was 
giving directives to midwives, not to theologians. He was telling the 
midwives (amongst many other things) how necessary it is to baptize 
infants in danger of death, and in doing this he used (in Italian) the 
time-honoured phrase used by St Thomas and by the Council of 
Florence: that “there is no other remedy” by which they may 
become God’s adopted children except baptism. Theologians of the 
“milder view” have always understood this phrase as meaning ‘‘no 
other remedy open to us”; and indeed that is the natural meaning 
unless we are to deny the divine prerogative and say that even God 
Himself could not give them grace without the water. Is it in any 
way credible that the Holy Father, in this discourse to the midwives, 
was really intending to decide a serious discussion that has gone on 
in the Church for hundreds of years? Surely there is not the slightest 
evidence of this either at the time or in what has happened since. If 
one were respectfully discussing the Pope’s words, one might argue 
that his very choice of a familiar time-honoured phrase might well 
indicate that he was not intending to raise or decide any unsettled 
questions. If Father Leeming’s attempt at mind-reading is correct, it 
seems very strange that the theological discussion on unbaptized 
infants, far from being silenced, has grown steadily in volume over 
the last four years. During last year alone (so a polyglot friend who 
keeps an eye on theological literature tells me) there were articles 
favourable to the “‘milder” views in clergy-periodicals in Fribourg 
(a Dominican), Austria (Benedictines), and Madrid (a M.S.C. 
Father), without counting Rome, France, Holland, and the English- 
speaking countries. (Most of these writers, my friend says, seem to 
favour some idea of illumination at the moment of death.) With 
every possible personal regard for Father Leeming, one finds it 
difficult to believe that he has been raised up by Providence to in- 
terpret the papal utterances and issue instructions to his fellow- 
theologians all over the Church. 

2. The second new argument that Father Leeming produces 
seems a very odd one. The faithful (he says) don’t bother about the 
exact theological qualification of what they are taught; they just 
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take everything that comes to them “from the Church” without 
questioning ; if they think the commonly accepted teaching on un- 
baptized infants can be changed, they will think the Church is less 
reliable than they thought. ‘‘Some might even argue: If the Church 
changes about unbaptized infants, why might not she change about 
birth control?” 

Well, I am no theologian, but I should imagine that good theo- 
logians will regard this as a desperately bad argument. Things in the 
end are true or not true; they are revealed or not revealed: our 
teaching must be decided by truth, not by expediency. Nor is Father 
Leeming correct in assuming that the faithful have no appreciation 
of the various theological degrees of teaching: solemnly defined, 
ordinary magisterium, commonly accepted, piously believed, and so 
on. One of the most widely used secondary-school manuals, by 
Archbishop Sheehan, is very meticulous on such points all through. 
Moreover, they are well aware that in non-essentials the “‘accepted 
teaching” does sometimes change: we have all seen it change, for 
instance, about the possible evolution of man’s body. If on full con- 
sideration it turns out to be true that the Church herself has never 
really said anything at all on the precise point of what happens in 
the next world to such and such categories of infants who have missed 
baptism by water, why should we conceal the fact from the faithful? 
If Father Leeming’s line of argument were valid, it would completely 
arrest all “‘development of doctrine”’. And, finally, why does Father 
Leeming drag in these sex-matters, abortion, birth control and the 
rest, which have little to do with our subject? Is it perhaps to make 
sure of giving us a thoroughly good fright? 

3. There is one other new thing in the article, not an argument 
but a concession. For the first time (following Father Van Roo) 
Father Leeming admits that God does, or at any rate may, save 
some unbaptized infants by way of privilege or exception. If so, 
aren’t the faithful to be told about it? Aren’t parents to be encouraged 
to pray for their children? However, what strikes one is that there is 
not much real difference between this view and that of the Abbé 
Boudes ; he, too, describes his own theory (of baptism by desire on the 
part of the Church) as an extraordinary and abnormal means, 
though operating (he hopes) regularly. And if God does somehow 
save some of these infants, how can any of us put a limit to the 
number? 

Altogether, unless Father Leeming can produce some much 
more solid-looking arguments than he produced in March, we 
theology-fans on the touch-line feel able to go on thinking that the 
question is not a closed one. The door is still open; only a chink 
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maybe, but if you come to a door and find it just ajar, it means that 
somebody has decided not to lock it. 


The Rev. Francis Clark, S.J., writes: 

I hope “‘Parochus” will not mind my taking up the cudgels on 
behalf of Father Leeming—who, after all, is not defending himself 
but the traditional teaching which concerns us all. Far from “‘issuing 
instructions to his fellow theologians all over the Church”, he would 
seem to be merely the faithful interpreter of what his fellow theo- 
logians all over the Church would (and do) say about the conjectures 
of a venturesome minority. 

**Parochus” disarmingly disclaims a theologian’s viewpoint, and 
what we must admire in him is the warm heart which evidently 
animates his persevering championship of the babies. The trouble 
is that in this matter the theologian’s viewpoint cannot be dispensed 
with, and to simplify the question by by-passing the positive sources 
is to distort it. A solidly established doctrine, resting on the age-old 
tradition of the Church, cannot be wished away by sentiment, nor 
does it begin to disintegrate merely because a number of authors 
begin to make gratuitous conjectures about illumination in the 
moment of death, and so forth. 

Doubtless it is the prerogative of the fans on the touch-line to 
shout encouraging slogans, but the referee did not make the rules, 
nor can he change them to please either the crowd or himself. It is 
easy enough to state this issue for the spectators in a couple of 
sentences, but not so easy to convey to them the force of a sensus 
Ecclesiae. So the “‘liberals” will always have the advantage of an 
appeal to popular suffrage—for who would want to vote against the 
babies’ candidature for Heaven? (The host of Father Leeming’s 
friends will find it very incongruous that he should have assigned to 
him the role of the illiberal. If the doctrinal issue could be decided 
by warm-heartedness alone, we have no doubt on which side we 
should find him. Or rather, it is because he is a warm-hearted cham- 
pion of the babies, and because he wants them to go to Heaven, 
that he is such a stout defender of the traditional doctrine. As he 
puts it somewhere, the babies don’t go to Heaven because people 
think or say they do, but because we baptize them.) 

Tracing a traditional teaching and assessing its dogmatic weight 
is a long, technical and even tedious business. Yet only by following 
that process can we understand why this doctrine (that God has 
not extended the free gift of the intuitive vision of Himself to infants 
who die unbaptized) is in secure possession, and why those who are 
the responsible leaders of Catholic thought look askance at the “‘new 
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solutions”. In Section 6 of his March article Father Leeming gave 
what seemed to me an admirable summary of the chief landmarks 
in the Church’s tradition on this matter, as expressed both in theory 
and practice. Significantly, ““Parochus” makes no reference at all to 
this impressive marshalling of the theological evidence on which the 
accepted teaching is wholly based, but chooses to join issue on other 
points. 

To take the first of those points, I doubt whether we can airily 
wave aside the Holy Father’s words in 1951 on the grounds that they 
were “‘directives to midwives, not to theologians’. Would “‘Parochus” 
claim that because, last September, the Pope chose to address his 
pronouncement on “‘A.B.C.” warfare to a group of doctors, the 
principles he then enunciated were not meant to have a guiding 
force for the Church as a whole? Or perhaps it is the advantage of 
dignity that a doctor has over a midwife that makes the difference 
between the two pronouncements? 

The Papal magisterium has become an instrument of great flexi- 
bility and delicacy, finely adjusted to direct the living thought of the 
Church with varying degrees of guidance as the needs of the time 
require. A firmly authoritative direction is not given when a softer 
hand on the rein should suffice. It can hardly be doubted that the 
Holy Father, when he included in his 1951 address that lucid and 
pointed declaration of doctrine, had specifically in mind the recent 
ferment of speculation about the “‘new solutions”. His words, taken 
in the context of the time, clearly have a relevance not only for mid- 
wives but for theologians too. It was to keep unobscured the basic 
motive for baptizing that the Pope spoke out: and it was not the 
midwives but the ‘‘new solutions” that were threatening to obscure 
that motive in the minds of the faithful. 

Eminent theologians like Fathers Vollert and Flick evidently 
expected that after the Holy Father’s unobtrusive but unambiguous 
directive the new speculations would not be further pursued. If, 
however, the matter continues to be agitated, with obvious reper- 
cussions on the motive for baptizing in the minds of the faithful, we 
need not be unduly surprised if there came a second and firmer tug 
at the reins. If people go on pushing and prising at the door and 
rattling the handle, it may be that the doorkeeper will think it 
necessary to repeat in a rather louder voice, ‘“That door is locked.” 
It would, no doubt, be impertinent to attempt to read the Holy 
Father’s mind, if he had not already given a clear indication of what 
his mind is. 

I am not impressed by the latest theological news-flashes passed 
on to ‘‘Parochus” by his polyglot friend. It is reported that most of 
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the “‘milder” authors who continue to advance the new solutions, 
“favour some idea of illumination at the hour of death”. If the case 
against the traditional doctrine relies on such dubious conjectures 
as these, it is no wonder that the ‘“‘liberals” can claim no authority 
from responsible quarters. Moreover, by proposing the illumination 
hypothesis, those authors would seem to differ openly from the Holy 
Father, who in his 1951 address said : 


“Tn an adult an act of love may suffice to obtain him sancti- 
fying grace and so supply for the lack of baptism; to the child 
still unborn or newly born this way is not open.” 


In this passage, at any rate, ‘“‘Parochus” can hardly maintain that 
the Pope had merely chosen “‘a familiar time-honoured phrase” in 
order to ‘‘indicate that he was not intending to raise or decide any 
unsettled questions’’. 

As for the prudential consideration which Father Leeming added 
at the end of his March article, I think it is plain from a fair reading 
of the context that Father Leeming did not advance it as a probative 
argument. Rather, it was a rider to his proof from tradition, already 
firmly established. I take his underlying thought to be: “‘Let the 
authors indulge in the luxury of unfounded speculation as long as 
they do no harm: but can we be so tolerant if their unfounded specu- 
lations have the effect of seriously confusing the faithful, and even 
of weakening the trust of some in the immutability of Catholic truth?” 

In that same section of his letter ‘‘Parochus” starts a number of 
hares, which would require a longer chase than there is space for 
here. His plea, that “‘in non-essentials the ‘accepted teaching’ does 
sometimes change”, begs the question. He is assuming that the tra- 
ditional doctrine about the necessity and motive for baptizing is a 
non-essential. In passing I would add that the parity he suggests 
between the present question and that of evolution breaks down at 
several points. 

Lastly there is the theological truism that God could, at least 
de potentia absolua, make exceptions to the ordinary economy of salva- 
tion which He has established and revealed through His Church. 
No doubt an understandable impatience with the rather arid busi- 
ness of plotting the track of a theological tradition led “‘Parochus” 
to skim cursorily over Father Leeming’s earlier articles. But it was 
surely a little rash to assert so confidently that now, ‘‘For the first time 
( following Father Van Roo) Father Leeming admits that God does, or 
at any rate may, save some unbaptized infants by way of privilege 
or exception.” If ‘‘Parochus” will refer to THE CLERGY Review for 
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June 1954, p. 327, he will find Father Leeming admitting clearly 
enough that possibility, and citing the theologians on the subject. And 
he will also find quoted there the still pertinent comment of Suarez: 


“‘Nevertheless it is neither pious nor reasonable to believe or 
to assert that He does this in any particular case, without cause, 
or reason, or foundation for so saying.” 


Father Douglas Carter writes: 

There must be many ordinary parish priests like myself, with 
no theological pretensions, but trying simply to give to their people 
the traditional teaching of the Church as they learnt it in the 
seminary, who have read with the greatest satisfaction the articles 
you have published by Father Leeming on the necessity of baptism 
for infants. I think this satisfaction should be recorded in black and 
white, if only because the champions of the novel views are so vocal, 
and express themselves at such length, in periodicals accessible to the 
untrained general public, that our people are beginning to wonder 
whether the Church’s teaching in this matter has not changed— 
and whether it may not change in other matters too, such as birth- 
control, in which there is already an appreciable tendency among 
them to take the law into their own hands. Father Leeming’s articles, 
especially the fourth, will greatly strengthen us in our maintenance 
of the traditional position, unqualified by new-fangled considera- 
tions which seem to have only the slenderest theological support. 

We are suffering from a surfeit of amateur theologians, who are 
having a disintegrating effect on our people’s faith. Abstruse ques- 
tions are aired in the correspondence columns of the weekly papers 
by lay writers who have served no theological apprenticeship, and 
any Tom, Dick, or Harry now regards himself as entitled to lecture 
us about the Mystical Body or the priesthood of the laity. There is a 
tendency for people to take their theology from such writings, which 
as often as not carry no imprimatur, and (though no doubt well inten- 
tioned) are not safe guides to the revealed truths committed to the 
Church. Vulgarization proceeds apace, and the impression seems to 
be gaining that the whole field of theology is open to popular debate. 
Only the other day I was assured by an educated laywoman that a 
Catholic need not believe in hell, and indeed should not, because 
it stultifies the doctrine that God is love. I have also been told that 
it is no longer the fashion to regard mortal sin, especially against the 
Sixth Commandment, as imputable—and this on the authority of 
a priest. 

For there are priests also among the popular journalists of 
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theology, and their impact on the faithful is perhaps the more dis- 
turbing, because they will be presumed to have had some theo- 
logical foundation and to know what they are talking about. Is this 
presumption justified, or are they, some of them, no more than 
dilettanti? On this matter of infant baptism, I have read through 
Father Gumpel’s portentous bombination in the Downside Review and 
digested as much as I can stomach of other, less Teutonic, lucubra- 
tions in which the new views are pressed upon us, and I am by no 
means “‘sold” on them. But I think there is a serious danger that 
they will be received, especially by the laity, as if they had more 
theological weight than in fact they have. Whichever of Father 
Gumpel’s categories they come under—crude, extreme, less prudent, 
more reputable, more carefully argued, more theologically minded 
—these Caelipandists (if I may include all those tiresome distinctions 
under the one coinage) approach their problems in the manner of 
some of our separated brethren. Instead of solid argument, supported 
in the traditional way by Scriptural and patristic, conciliar and 
papal utterances, we are offered intuitive hypotheses, backed up 
with spacious and precarious analogies which will not bear the load 
placed upon them. But whatever their competence, they should 
remember how wide their circle of readers is likely to be. Father 
Gumpel, who seems dimly aware of this, doubts whether “‘a defender 
of the modified positions” would think it expedient to mention the 
matter at all to the simple in the actual state of the present dis- 
cussion. But the Downside Review, in which he himself expatiates, is 
accessible to the simple, and his speculations have been advertised 
in the Press as suitable reading for the laity. 

That brings me to another point. Theological competence is 
one thing, theological impartiality is another; and I do not feel 
satisfied that my people will always find in these writings an un- 
biassed presentation of the case. In particular, when one considers 
the massive weight of the traditional teaching, recently reinforced 
by the explicit pronouncement of the Holy Father himself, to say to 
the layman, as Father Gumpel suggests that “‘a defender of the modi- 
fied positions” might say to him, that ‘“‘we are not absolutely certain 
what is going to happen to infants dying unbaptized. But many 
doctors of former and of our own times are of the opinion that they 
will be perpetually excluded from heaven” seems to me, on the face 
of it, a calculated understatement. It is at least bad scholarship, if it 
is nothing worse; and as such it clamours for correction. As it stands 
it is surely not what we should say to our Catholic people, still less 
allow our non-Catholic brethren to overhear—for they are certainly 
following this discussion. 
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As one of those “‘who have the responsibility of teaching the 
faithful” I do not want to see this New Look becoming the fashion 
among them, and it is fortifying to know that Father Leeming’s 
exhaustive researches have not caused him to revise his conviction 
that we are reprehensible if we fail to inculcate the necessity of Bap- 
tism upon exactly the same ground as the Holy Father. I have before 
now had the task of comforting parents, fervent or otherwise, whose 
children have died without baptism, and am not indifferent to their 
feelings. But the Holy Father teaches that “in an adult an act of love 
may suffice to obtain him sanctifying grace and so supply for the 
lack of Baptism; to the child still unborn, or newly born, this way 
is not open’’, and in this he is but amplifying the statement in the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent that “infant children have no 
other means of salvation except Baptism’’. I have always found this 
traditional teaching adequate to the purpose (for the “‘simple”’ live 
closer to the Divine Wisdom than the amateur theologian, and will, 
since they are not troubled with intellectual pride, more readily 
embrace and take comfort from an O altitudo!) ; and I should con- 
sider myself reprehensible indeed were I to go back on it and buoy 
the parents up with hopes which remain, in spite of all speculations, 
unsubstantial and delusive. 

I give my name, not because I consider myself a person of any 
theological attainments or consequence, but because I feel too 
strongly to take refuge in anonymity. There must be many a 
*‘Sacerdos”’ or “‘Parochus” who thinks as I do, and is as much con- 
cerned at the way in which this question is being ventilated. For my 
part, I have no wish to engage in the controversy; I simply want 
to thank THE CLerRcy Review for making available Father Leem- 
ing’s expert support in the discharge of a pastoral duty. And in this 
I am sure I do not stand alone; if I write, it is only because if we all 
remain inarticulate it may not be realized that we exist. 


[This Correspondence is now closed.—Epiror] 
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“Do not, therefore, be afraid that you will be less of a Christian 
the more you are a man.” So wrote Cardinal Suhard in his great 
pastoral letter Rise or Decline of the Church. This lay apostolate is in 
terms of the layman’s own life, in terms of the men and women 
amongst whom he lives, in terms of the world of contemporary man, 
self-conscious and powerful. 
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By WILLIAM LAWSON, S.]. 10/6 net 


Joy is not always the note struck in contemporary Catholic 
writing, yet it is a legacy bequeathed us by Christ just before the 
Passion. It is this contradiction, joy in suffering and through suffering, 
that the author sets out to explain in those great paradoxes, the 
Beatitudes, which accept persecution, grief and poverty as the 
measure of our potential joy. 
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Pére Gelin’s book, simple and workmanlike, shows us—in a score 
of concrete instances—how divine revelation, passing through the 
conceptual medium of the Old Testament mentality, cumulatively 
transformed what it passed through until men were prepared for 
looking at the truth through God’s eyes, as it has been possible for 
them to do since the Incarnation. 
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May we remind you that there are more ways 
than one in which Lloyds Bank can help in the 
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For example, the Bank will * do the remembering 
for you’ ; by which we mean that you can arrange 
for regularly recurring expenses such as rent and 
insurance premiums to be paid by the Bank on your 
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jointly with a friend or relative. 

Those are just a few of the “ services rendered’ by 
Lloyds Bank. To many customers, perhaps the 
most important advantage of all is that in their Bank 


they have somewhere to turn for a friendly word of 


guidance in Money matters. 


LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED 





THE CLERGY REVIEW 


JOHN HARDMAN STUDIOS 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARTISTS 


43 Newhall Hill, Rookery, Shenley Hill 
Birmingham, I Radlett, Hertfordshire 
Tel. : Central 5434 Tel. : Radlett, Herts 6412 





MUSTS! for Your Parish Hall 


ALAN TURNER 16 MIL. CATHOLIC FILMS 


In Colour and with Sound 


“The Sacrifice We Offer” “More Than the Trimmings” 


(42 mins.) (55 mins.) 
The Mass related to everyday life. Christian Factory in action. 
Both films bear “‘Imprimatur”’ of the Bishop of Nottingham 


Details from — ALAN TURNER, SPA LANE MILLS, DERBY 





SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge is fourpence per word, per insertion. Minimum 
charge 5/-, prepaid. Box numbers sixpence extra per insertion 


(CHURCH ORGANS tuned, restored, rebuilt. New organs built to any 

specification. Electric blowers. A staff of 30 of the finest craftsmen in the 
industry is at your service. N. P. MANDER, LTD., St. Peter’s Organ Works, 
St. Peter’s Avenue, London, E.2, Bis 0026. 


HOME FOR PRIESTS : Convalescent, resident and holiday. Comfortable 

and pleasantly situated house within two minutes of the sea. Bourne- 
mouth and Southampton buses pass the door. FRANCISCAN CONVENT, 
Maryland, Milford-on-Sea, Hants. 


MOTORCYCLE. Priest wishes to sell a 1949 twin-cylinder 350 c.c. 

Triumph Motorcycle. In excellent condition and admirably suited either 
for parish work or for a long run. Price £100. In London area. Box 1001, 
THE CLerGy Review, 28 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1. 


ORGAN. Two Manuals and Pedals(Reed), Electric Blower. Suit small church. 
R. F. Stevens, Ltp., Organ Works, Leighton Place, London, N.W.5. 


ZERELMEY LIMITED—the name known for nearly 100 years for the 

restoration and preservation of Churches. Stone, Brick, Timber, etc., 
are dealt with efficiently and economically. SZERELMEY WorkKS, Rotherhithe 
New Road, London, S.E.16. 
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To be published on May 27th 


POLICE DRUGS 


Jean Rolin 


An important book on a terrifying modern 
problem—the use of the famous ‘truth drugs’. 
Discusses how far their use can be justified and 


how reliable they are. 12s. 6d. net 


BACK 
TO REALITY 


Gustave Thibon 


Author of “What God Has Joined Together” 


A plea for realism in social and political thinking, 
by one of the most original and provocative 


thinkers in France today. 13s. 6d. net 


HOLLIS & CARTER 
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The HOUSE of 
VANHEEMS 


DIRECTORS : “SaM VANHEEMS 


Eclasinly Cleriedk 
Be b Furnishers 


For nearly 160 years this 
house has been privileged 
to supply ecclesiastical robes 
and outfits to the Hierarchy 
and Catholic Clergy 


6 CAVENDISH SQUARE 
LONDON W1 


Telephone: LANgham 1500 


Telegrams. VANHEEMS, WESDO. LONDON 


Three minutes ftom Oxford Circus Tibe Station 





